Not Required Reading 
A FIGHTER PILOT’S VIEW OF WWII 
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Not Required Reading 


By the time | was ten, | had been reading about the fighter pilots of WWI. 
Tales of Rickenbacker, Luke and Bishop and the planes they flew, some 
would do 125 miles an hour. 


Then one day, maybe 1927 or 1928, the barnstormer with a Ford Trimotor 
airplane, (aka, the Tin Goose), flew into the field north of Ellendale, five 
dollars for a ride around the town. | convinced my folks | should have the tour. 
| was hooked. Somehow | had to fly but it took thirteen years, high school, 
college, the dirty thirties, the Great Depression before the Army came up with 
the Flying Cadet Program to train their pilots. Many tough years before | won 
my hard earned wings, 9-26-41. 


The summer of 1932, we had a very good crop, but no price. Oats at four 
cents, with four cents to thrash, left the farmer with a straw pile. 

In 1933, we were cutting Russian Thistles, real fun to stack with sharp 
stickers. They were mostly a physic for the cows. | got a $2.70 pair of 16 inch 
boots which kept the stickers off my legs. 


1934, no rain, no crop with wind and heat. 1935, ditto of 1934. 


| graduated from Ellendale High School and started college at the local 
Normal and Industrial College. Got a government financed job at 25 cents an 
hour to pay tuition. 


1936 was a year of records in North Dakota. It was the driest year with a 
record low average of 8.8” of rainfall recorded. It was the hottest summer with 
a high temperature of 121 degrees recorded at Steele. It was the coldest 
winter with a low temperature of 60 degrees below recorded at Parshall. For 
six weeks in January and February in 1936 the temperature did not rise 
above zero degrees. 


Drove the 1918 Dodge to school (no top or side curtains) used hot water for 
antifreeze. We would use hot water to warm the motor so it would start in the 
morning and drain it when we got to school. After school | got water from the 
boiler room to start it after school. To use water in the motor with these cold 
temperatures (42 days did not get above zero) was a tricky operation, cover 
the radiator too much, you would boil the water out, leave it uncovered, it 
froze up. 


In 1937, | got a job with the Soil Conservation District at $4.50 an hour. My 
head chain got $4.00 an hour and the tail chain got $3.50 an hour. 


We mapped the land township by township so the district would know what 
was crop land. | needed another car to get to my Soil Conservation job, so I 
bought a 1928 Buick from my cousin, Noble Griffin, for forty dollars. 


The quarter had already started and because we were still out surveying, | 
returned to the NI late. But | did get enough credit to transfer as a junior to 
UND. Also | worked a few weeks at Sears in Aberdeen as Christmas help. 


After my summer of surveying, by January 1938, | had about $120.00 left. | 
wanted to go to UND. George Dawes, my cousin, found room and board for 
me at $30.00 a month at the Tyler House. So, on a 15 below night, my dad 
took me to my Uncle Ralph's home in Ellendale where | spent the night 
because snow was drifting over the road. In the morning, | took my bag and 
walked down to the hotel bus station. 


| landed in Grand Forks with $99.00 to go to school for a month. If | didn't get 
a job for a month, | would have to go home. Paid tuition for a semester, 
bought a pair of pants, a pair of shoes, paid $30.00 for a month of board and 
room and | had $20.00 left. 


Fortunately, George's friend quit his job at the college commons (cafeteria). | 
was lucky to get a job for two meals a day. | converted my room and board 
money for breakfast and my attic bed. | hitchhiked home in the spring with 
$1.59! Things were tight. 


In 1939, | sold magazines on commission in northeastern North Dakota. A 
subscription was $2.00 to the Successful Farmer and sometimes | had to take 
chickens instead of cash. This was not a profitable operation. Then | worked 
for Montgomery Ward in Grand Forks for 25 cents an hour plus commission, 
which was not good. 


In 1940, following graduation, | went to work on a commission basis selling 
coal fired furnaces for the Holland Furnace Company in Grand Forks. Hot air 
furnaces, the most popular type of heating at the time, were constructed with 
concrete and asbestos seals between the three sections of the furnace. The 
bonnet, or heat chamber was on top, the fire pot was situated below the 
bonnet and above the ash compartment. Some of the furnaces were fifty 
years old, so it was no wonder that some of the concrete and asbestos seals 
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between the sections had begun to deteriorate and leaked dangerous 
gasses. 


We would cover an area, going door to door asking homeowners if we could 
inspect their furnaces at no charge. When we found a furnace with a failed 
seal, we tried to sell the owner a new furnace. lt was no surprise that few 
homeowners could afford to buy a new furnace. If we were unsuccessful in 
selling a new furnace, we resorted to offering a "reset package." Providing we 
made that sale, another crew would follow up, take the furnace apart and 
reset or reseal the joints between the three sections. 


During the summer of 1940, | looked at a lot of worn out furnaces in the 
basements of Grand Forks, North Dakota and East Grand Forks, Minnesota 
and | thought to myself “This is going to be a pretty dull way to live my life." 


| realized | needed to find a better paying job immediately. From the time | 
was ten years old, | had dreamed of being a fighter pilot. With every furnace | 
looked at, that dream became more and more vivid. 


In July, | set about making that dream come true. | enlisted in the Army Flying 
Cadet Corps and hitchhiked to Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| was in Minneapolis, Minnesota for a pretty strenuous physical examination, 
the army code 64. The regular physical was a code 63, which all ground 
troops were required to take. When the scores were posted, | was listed as 
one of the 3 percent of examinees who had passed the test. There was no 
military draft at that time, so | guess the rest of the class went home to look 
for other jobs or perhaps to enlist in other branches of the service. 


| went back to my job at the furnace company, and waited for my call to report 
for training. In late September or early October, the call finally came. | was 
advised that Class 41-G was scheduled to begin in February, 1941. 


With the assurance that | really was going to begin training, | resigned from 
my furnace salesman's position, packed up, and went on home to do some 
pheasant, duck, and goose hunting while | waited for further orders to report 
for training. 


| went to Aberdeen, South Dakota and got a pre-Christmas sales job at 
Sears. The job paid well, thirty cents an hour. On that salary, | was able to 


pay for a bed at the YMCA, and to eat at a greasy spoon across the street. | 
wasn't saving any money at that rate, but | was able to stay alive. 


When the Christmas rush was over, Sears and | said “goodbye” to each 
other. Once again, | went home to wait for my call to report for training. | 
soon learned that my class, a group from North Dakota, was slated to receive 
basic training at Oxnard, California in early February. 


| left Ellendale early on a cold January morning. The night before my 
departure, my dad drove me from the farm to my Uncle Ralph and Aunt May 
Griffin's home in Ellendale. The temperature was 15 degrees below zero and 
snow was drifting across the roads. | spent the night with my uncle and aunt 
because the roads were certain to be blocked before morning. 


The next morning | packed my bag, walked to the hotel (which was also the 
bus station), and took the only bus from Ellendale to Fargo, North Dakota. 
paid for a room at a good hotel in Fargo, and spent the rest of that day and 
the night there. 


The other North Dakota inductees and | were sworn in by a Cavalry Captain 
early the next morning at the Fargo recruiting station. From there, we were 
taken to a so-so hotel and restaurant in Fargo, a facility that had been 
contracted by the federal government to accommodate military inductees. 
We spent the night there, and this time the government picked up the tab. 

| didn't get much sleep that night because some guy kept running up and 
down the hall yelling for "Susie." lm not so sure just what kind of hotel it was. 


We boarded a train bound for California. We stopped in Bismarck, North 
Dakota, and in Butte, Montana. We must have had a six or eight hour layover 
in Butte. While we waited, a girl named Jenny Ham who was on the train, 
took me in tow. She called her boyfriend, who met us at the train station. 
Together, they gave me a tour of the town and supper before | had to board 
the train again. 


The train went through the Rocky Mountains at night, so we didn't see much 
of the scenery as we traveled on toward California. When we arrived in San 
Francisco, we were told that we would have a few hours layover. We all piled 
out of the train, anxious to see as many of the sights as we could during the 
short time we had. 
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There was no snow in California. In fact, it was relatively warm, and we could 
hear frogs croaking. Near the Golden Gate Bridge, we all got on a ferry. 
John Glover, a Fargo native, lost his hat because the wind was blowing so 
hard. Incidentally, Glover later became a career air force man, and achieved 
the rank of full Colonel. 


When we arrived at Major Mosley's Oxnard Flying School, based in Oxnard, 
California, and located slightly northwest of Los Angeles near the Pacific 
Ocean, we were taken to an old school building that had been converted into 
a military barracks. 


The flying school was privately owned by Major Mosley, and was leased to 
the United States government for the purpose of training flying cadets. Much 
to our disappointment, we soon learned that the cost of uniforms was not 
covered by the government contract, and must be borne by the cadets. 


We were introduced to the upper classmen, who proceeded to show us how 
things were supposed to be done at the Major's flying school. Some hazing 
followed, but it was really not too bad. 


At 5:30 the following morning, we began our training with a class in 
calisthenics. Each of us wore a flying suit, a wool sweater, and a flight jacket 
while we did our exercises. We didn't raise a sweat! 


Since it was February, we cadets expected the weather in California to be 
warm. Instead, it was cold and damp that morning, as it was during most the 
ten weeks we trained there. In those ten weeks, there was more rain in that 
part of California than they normally have in a year. We were often grounded 
because of bad weather. 


We trained in "Yellow Perils," an unflattering name for Pt-13 Stearman 
biplanes. These aircraft were constructed with yellow fabric-covered wings. 
These biplanes featured "inertia starters." The crew chief and his men 
worked in teams of two. They inserted a crank into the inertia starter and 
cranked until it was at maximum speed. When all was clear, they'd pull the 
crank out. The pilot would yell “Clear!” and throw the clutch on the inertia 
starter which, in turn, would spin the prop. If the pilot erred in the cockpit, the 
engine would not start, a circumstance that did not make the ground crew 
happy, because it meant repeating the procedure. 


As trainees, we spent 50-60 hours in the “Yellow Perils” while we were 
learning to fly. In the air, these were maneuverable airplanes. They 
performed any kind of acrobatics one could think of. However, because there 
was a perpetual cross wind at Oxnard, and because the landing gear was 
narrow, the planes did not perform well on the ground. 


One day, as | was coming in to land, | scraped a wing. Predictably, the 
trainers did not smile. | figured that miscalculation would wash me out, but 
somehow | got through the check ride. 


As we neared completion of the initial training phase, the washout rate 
climbed rapidly. A lot of would-be pilots had already been weeded out during 
primary training. Later, in September, when we finished advanced flying 
training at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, only six of the ten of us who had 
survived the initial cut in Minneapolis remained. 


When we finished the initial training at Oxnard, we were sent on to Randolph 
Field in San Antonio to begin our basic training. Cadet Good, who was from 
Sheldon, North Dakota, had an old Ford; so five of us were able to ride from 
Oxnard to San Antonio with him. It was a little crowded with six of us in the 
car, but we didn't mind, because we were making good time, 50-60 miles per 
hour! We had to stop once so that Jones- Burdick, a herpetologist, long since 
dead, could examine a rattlesnake we'd run over. 


When we reached Texas, unfamiliar southern country for all of us, we 
discovered that many spots along the highway in the beautiful Texas Hill 
Country were marked "CAUTION! LOW WATER CROSSING’ or “DIP” 
because they were dangerous areas during heavy rains, or when runoff from 
rains north of these roads rushed down the hillsides, quickly changing lazy 
streams into rushing waters that roiled across the roads. A seemingly dry, 
safe low spot could be covered with four feet of water in no time. The force of 
these waters could, and sometimes did, carry vehicles downstream, leaving 
drivers at the mercy of the swirling waters. 


As we drove through this area, we were doing well, slowing through most of 
the low spots. Then our driver became a little careless, and drove into a 
water-filled low spot. Cars had floorboards in those days, so we got a pretty 
good soaking when the water knocked the floorboards out; but we made it 
through the crossing. We replaced the floorboards and dried out, as we 
continued on to Randolph Field. 
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The car didn't quite make it to the gate. We left it just off the highway, caught 
rides to the outskirts of San Antonio, and spent the night in a motel about ten 
miles from Randolph Field. 


We knew that being late at Randolph Field was not an option. Early the next 
morning, | went to the highway and flagged a young lady, who was alone in 
her car, and driving to the northeast side of San Antonio. | explained the 
situation to her, and she agreed to take us to Randolph Field. | think she 
thought only a couple of us would be riding with her, but all six of us managed 
to pile into that car. She let us out at the Randolph Field gate, where we were 
met by upper classmen. 


We were immediately thrown into a "brace," which is simply exaggerated 
attention. The upper classmen lectured us, marched us over to the air base, 
and assigned us to barracks. In 1941 these barracks were considered to be 
exceptionally good quarters. They were clean, modern accommodations with 
space for four cadets per room. Showers were located nearby, and the mess 
hall was just across the small drill ground. 


The food was good, and there were no restrictions on quantity of whatever 
they offered. If we wanted to take extra fruit with us, we were welcome to 
take all we could carry in the left hand. The right hand was kept free to salute 
superior officers. 


At Randolph Field we received government-issue uniforms. However, these 
uniforms did not include khaki trousers. We were issued wool trousers. In hot, 
humid San Antonio, they were torturous. We were forced to wear them from 
May to September. Everybody got a rash and parachute straps on the legs 
didn't help. The treatment was salicylic acid and alcohol, that was like liquid 
fire. 


While we were at Randolph Field, we flew the old BC1s or AT-9s single 
engine, low wing mono planes with 450 HP radial engines. By contrast, the 
Stearman biplanes, which we had flown at Oxnard, were about 150 
horsepower. 


Our flying skills were improving. Basically, we were flying off crowded grass 
fields. When all the planes took off simultaneously, it looked like a swarm of 
bees rising upward in the sky. We knew this type of flying was risky 
business, but it was required. 


We learned to do formation flying and night flying in the AT-6s, 650 HP low 
wing single engine mono planes at Brooks. 


Because radio communication was not good when we flew at night, we 
followed the “light line,” lights which had been placed at specific intervals for 
commercial planes between airports. We also flew along the railroad tracks. 
We called the tracks “the iron compass.” Sometimes, when we flew training 
missions north beyond Austin, Texas, we buzzed the capitol building on the 
return flights to Randolph Field. Obviously, buzzing the Texas State Capitol 
was not a part of the flight plan. 


While we were at Randolph Field, a night flier named Stefonowitz, a big, 
lanky Pole realized he was lost so he set his plane down on a little field that 
he happened to see. Stefonowitz dropped his plane down amidst oil wells, 
antennas, rigs, and other assorted drilling equipment. It was a short field, but 
somehow he got his wheels down without tipping his airplane or causing any 
damage to himself, his plane, or to anything on the field. 


The next day some smart Lt. instructors went to the site, presumably to fly the 
airplane out of the area. Because the field was so short and because there 
were so many obstacles, no one would agree to risk flying it out. The only 
recourse was to take the craft apart, load it on a truck, and haul it back to the 
base. 


Stefonowitz was sweating bullets when he met the tactical officer. 

"| should wash you out, Stefonowitz," the tactical officer bellowed. "But," he 
continued in somewhat milder tones, "in view of the fact that you got the 
plane down without damage and it was a new plane, | guess you can stay." 
Stefonowitz finished at Brooks Field and became a four-engine bomber pilot. 
He later became the publisher of a newspaper at Lakota, North Dakota. 


At Randolph Field we were introduced to “Tea-Dances,” so called because 
the dances were held on Saturday afternoons in the Cadet Club Rooms at the 
Gunther Hotel in downtown San Antonio. This was a one-time event for new 
cadets. The cadets regularly gathered at the Gunther on weekends. 
Attendance at these dances was considered to be a great social boost for 
young ladies in San Antonio. Mothers vied to have their daughters invited to 
these dances. There was also a practical reason for the mothers wanting 
their daughters to be introduced to the cadets. 


If a cadet made it through training and became an officer in the United States 
Air Force, he was assured a better than average pay scale. At that time, a 
second lieutenant drew $125.00 per month base pay and half again that 
amount, $67.00, if he were flying. In 1941 that was far better pay than most 
jobs offered. 


When we finished the tour at Randolph Field, we were lined up alphabetically. 
All those whose names began with A-P were sent to Kelley Field, located on 
the southwest side of San Antonio; the rest of us were assigned to Brooks 
Field on the southeast side of San Antonio. 


Housing at Brooks Field was miserable. The barracks, poorly constructed 
wooden structures with no air conditioning and no fans, were left over from 
World War |. They may have been fine during World War I, but in 1941 they 
weren't so great. There was no air conditioning on the base in 1941. 


The food at Brooks Field was good, and there was lots of it. We were given a 
ration and a half. We ate it all, and we didn't gain weight because of the heat 
and the long hours we were putting in. It wasn't that we physically worked it 
off; rather, we sweated it off. The woolen trousers issued at Randolph 
contributed considerably to our misery. 


We felt sorry for ourselves because our class was assigned to the 
"Observers' Course,” a class in which we were taught to observe enemy 
placements and activities. While Kelley Field Cadets were playing golf and 
enjoying life on the base, we were sweating in an old theater building with no 
air conditioning that served as a classroom. Someone devised an alternative 
plan to cool the building, wet blankets were hung in front of a fan. Actually, 
only two or three of the class members eventually became observers, but we 
were all required to take the course. 


| thought the AT-6 was a nice plane to fly. One day the instructor called out 
and told me to take it up alone. At that moment, | was not at all sure it was 
such a great deal. However, | was successful that day, and many more after 
that. 


| was especially gratified with my successful solo flight, since two of my 
roommates, Wirth and Sailers had been bragging about how well they were 
going to fly this plane from the time we were first introduced to it at Randolph 
Field. | checked out in the AT-6 in six or seven hours. At ten or eleven 


hours, they weren't making headway, and they were afraid they were going to 
wash out. Eventually they made it through. 


While we were at Brooks Field, | came close to crashing an AT-6 as we were 
taking off in formation. The plane ahead of me slid over into my slot, out of 
formation. | caught his prop wash. My plane dropped and I can to this day 
see the sagebrush below rushing up at me. Somehow, | managed to keep 
the AT-6 airborne. It was one of those times when | almost wished | was a 
ground soldier. 


Two days before we graduated, we lost a man. Joe Foley and his instructor 
collided in mid-air. Joe was killed. Sadly, Joe's parents had come to see him 
graduate. 


It’s a wonder we didn't lose more men in mid-air collisions. A bunch of over- 
confident, bone-headed cadets learning to fly from a crowded field were ripe 
for disaster. After 200 hours in these three types of planes, we thought we 
were pretty hot pilots. Statistics, however, showed that pilots with 200-700 
hours flying time were involved in more accidents and suffered more 
casualties that at any other time in their flying careers. 


We graduated from Brooks Field on September 26, 1941. Most of what is 
said at graduation ceremonies is forgotten, but | do remember clearly a 
statement made by the colonel who gave the address; 


“...No matter what you do, don't give up the ship," he said. "You can have a 
forced landing. If you have a forced landing, OK! Airplanes are too 
expensive to bail out of!” 


Simultaneously, every graduate sat straighter and thought, “oh yeah?" The 
consensus was that if the pilot found himself in real trouble, and didn't have a 
landing spot for his plane, he was going to leave it. Thereafter, | think that 
resolution was followed most of the time. 


The night of September 26, following our graduation, we had a final party. | 
don't think we got to bed at all. | recall that | had two dates, one early in the 
evening and one late in the evening. 


Immediately after the party three of us left Brooks Field, bound for our homes 
in North Dakota, where we would have a few days' leave before 
reassignment. A fellow named Saxhaug, who was from Wahpeton, North 
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Dakota, had a new Chevrolet Club Coupe. Wilfred Whitfield, who was from 
Glover, North Dakota, a small town near Oakes, North Dakota, and | got a 
ride to Wahpeton with Saxhaug. 


Before we started, Saxhaug said, “I’m not going to beat my car to death to get 
there in a hurry. We'll take it easy. We'll drive at 50 miles per hour.” 

About thirty minutes later, | looked at the speedometer. We were crowding 
70 mph. We took turns driving, stopping only for gas and food, so we made 
good time. It was a 20-21 hour trip. We traveled over some terrible roads. 
Many were graveled, rutted, and full of water. It's amazing to see the 
highways we travel on now! 


Saxhaug was sent to Alaska. He had been sick with a cold he so was put 
back on flying status because he said he felt so good. He was a pretty cocky 
guy. He went down an Alaskan runway in a P-40 fighter plane, tried to do a 
slow roll over the runway, caught a wing tip, and ended up in very many 
pieces. It was a pretty sad deal. He was among the first of our class to die. 


Following our few days at home, ten of us were to report to the 52"? Fighter 
Group at Selfridge Field located in northern Michigan. | was assigned to the 
5th Squadron; others were sent to the 2"* and 4^ Squadrons. We were trying 
to get some flying time in PT-13s and P-39s. Michigan's weather in October 
and November is cold and cloudy, and it closes in, so we didn't get much 
flying time. So | went overseas with only 20 hours flying time in a fighter 
plane. Some of the pilots sent to Mitchell Field had only 10 hours flying time 
when they encountered Japanese fighter planes. 


| well remember my first flight in a P-39. | got the plane off the ground with no 
difficulty. As | was coming in to land, | thought things were going nicely. 
Altitude was fine. | looked at my rate of descent; | was going down about 600 
feet a minute in perfect altitude and in perfect position to land, but | wasn't 
going forward fast enough. Full throttle and | recovered flying speed. 


During the first week of December, a classmate, who was training at 
Selfridge, went off the end of a short icy runway. He struck his forehead on 
the gun sight and died two or three days later. At that time planes were 
equipped with lap belts, but there were no shoulder harnesses. The lap belts 
did hold us in our seats when we turned the planes over in the air, but they 
did nothing to hold our upper torsos against the backs of our seats. 


While we were at Selfridge Field, we discovered we were in the real Air 
Force, what there was of it at that time. The total membership in the United 
States Air Force was 110,000. Before World War II many air force members 
who had served for as long as ten years had remained in grade (the same 
rank) for many years. 


The barracks at Selfridge Field were among those left over from World War I. 
They weren't much better than a claim shanty. The food, however, was 
excellent. We were getting used to life in the military. 


Mount Clemens, the legendary city of baths and host of many rich and 
famous people, was just two miles from the base at Selfridge Field. Detroit 
was 27 miles beyond, so we could go there on weekends or whenever we 
were off duty. Civilians treated guys in uniform well, and we appreciated the 
kindness shown us. Not only did they want our money, they also seemed to 
really enjoy our company. It was nice while it lasted. 


On Sunday, December 7, 1941, | went to a movie in Detroit. Abbot and 
Costello were featured in “The Cowboys." When | came out of the theater, 
still chuckling at the ridiculous antics in the movies, a little guy hurried up to 
me, yelling, "Lieutenant! Lieutenant! Do you know we're at war?" 

“No!” | answered, "Who with?” 


The Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor. The news blared all around us 
over the loud speakers. Over and over, we heard the command, "ALL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL RETURN TO BASE" 


| ran to my car and found that l'd locked my keys inside. That delayed my 
return to base considerably. By the time | reported, all the good jobs, such as 
standing out for guard or serving as Officer of the Day, had been assigned. I 
spent most of that night just sitting in the Officers' Club, which was all right 
with me. 


Organized chaos, or more precisely, disorganized chaos, prevailed that day 
and night, and continued the next day at the base. | thought about the movie 
l'd seen earlier that day. Abbot and Costello would have been right at home 
amid the confusion and disorganization at Selfridge Field. 


During the night the order was issued to remove all planes from their hangars 
and spread them out over the field. In the event bombs were dropped, the 
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brass hoped not all of them would be clobbered at once. When Pearl Harbor, 
was attacked, the Japanese found our planes all neatly lined up in a row. 


Just one pass over Hickam Field by Japanese fighter planes was enough for 
the Japanese pilots to put most of the United States Air Force planes on that 
field out of commission. 


Unlike Hawaii, Michigan is cold in December in the morning, and no planes 
would start. We towed the planes into hangars and waited for their engines 
to warm. As we were able to start the planes, we scattered them about the 
field. 


After the planes were rearranged, we sat around the base, wondering what 
was going to happen. The 31* group came in from maneuvers and more or 
less said “Hello” and “Goodbye” to their families before they took off to 
destinations unknown. We were left with very few planes to fly. 


Someone decided that New York City should be protected. We pilots who 
had been selected for this mission boarded a train that took us from Selfridge 
Field to the airplane factory in Buffalo, New York, where we were assigned P- 
39s to fly to Mitchell Field. 


Shortly after we took off, we got caught in a snowstorm, a lake effect 
snowstorm common throughout the Great Lakes' region, and were forced to 
turn back. We flew down the main street of Buffalo, only a few feet above 
ground level, waving to secretaries in second story offices. We landed safely 
at the Buffalo airport. 


The next morning we left for New York City. Before we left, we were told 
emphatically, "Whatever you do, don't fly over the city!” The first lieutenant 
who was leading us must not have heard that order. | looked ahead and saw 
the Empire State Building. We flew almost directly over it. 


We landed at Mitchell Field, a United States Air Force base located at 
Hempstead Plains on Long Island, New York, where we refueled. We spent 
the night at Mitchell Field, and went on to Florida the following morning. En 
route, we made a gas stop at National Airport in Washington, D.C. 


Our group had been selected because the officers in charge wanted pilots 
who had a 50 percent chance of making the flight to Florida in the winter time. 
One of the pilots, Wilozewski, tipped his plane over in one of the Carolinas 


and was killed. Younger tipped his also, but he escaped with only a broken 
nose when he struck it on a gun sight. 


We had a surprise when we landed and stepped out of our planes at 
Tallahassee, Florida. The weather was warm, almost hot, in Florida. We 
were dressed for winter in Michigan. | was wearing a pair of riding boots, so | 
became warm and sweaty immediately. | had to ask one of the attendants at 
the barracks to give a tug on my boots in order to get them off. 


After we delivered the P-39s at Tallahassee, we flew back to Selfridge Field 
on a commercial plane. It was amusing to see the strange looks on the 
passengers’ and flight crew's faces as we came aboard carrying only our 
flight jackets and parachutes. | think they were not so confident that we were 
going to reach our destination without bailing out. 


A day or two after we returned to Selfridge Field, we were ordered to pack up 
the squadron and move to Fort Tilden, a part of the coastal defense network 
during World War ll, which was located at Far Rockaway, New York. We 
were housed in the Fort Tilden barracks, which had been constructed in 
1917. The barracks were colder than the dickens. The wind blew straight 
through the barracks, so we slept in our sheepskin pants and jackets. It 
wasn't very pleasant. 


Although we were housed at Fort Tilden, we flew P-43s out of Floyd Bennett 
Field, a naval air station located near Brooklyn, New York. The P-43 was a 
smaller version of the P-47. It carried only two 50 caliber and two or four 30 
caliber machine guns. 


We were based within sight of the Atlantic coastline, where German 
submarines lurked beneath the surface of the Atlantic Ocean, constantly 
searching for merchant marine troop and supply ships. We were ordered to 
patrol the New York harbor and to report any sightings of German subs. 
Nobody lagged, and we seemed to be successful in our mission. 


On New Year's Eve, 1941, and New Year's Day, 1942, we were just a stone's 
throw from Broadway in New York City, but we couldn't get a pass to 
celebrate. The German subs hunted day and night. 


A few days later we were called back to Selfridge Field with orders to deliver 
our P-43s to another airport, where they would be shipped out to the Dutch in 
Indonesia. | took a night flight out of Floyd Bennett Field. | was always trying 


to get more flying time, and | thought this short hop would be a perfect time to 
get some night practice. 


As | prepared to land at Roosevelt Field, | lined up nicely with the lights on the 
runway so that the lights were just about even with my airplane as | touched 
down. It would have been a beautiful landing if the runway had been there. 
As it was, the lights were on a ridge above the runway, and | dropped the 
plane in too hard. The plane didn't crash, but | surely got a jolt! | had leveled 
off about ten or twelve feet above the runway. | wrote it up as a hard landing. 


We caught a ride back to Fort Tilden on an army truck. Shortly after that, we 
were sent back to Selfridge Field. However, we didn't get to stay at Selfridge 
very long because we were ordered to Florence, South Carolina, for gunnery 
practice. 


Our entire squadron travelled by train. At that time, munitions were at a 
premium, so the guards used baseball bats to protect our train. The trains 
were dirty and in miserable repair. Many of the cars were of Civil War 
vintage, and had been recalled from train graveyards in Chicago, Illinois and 
other mainline cities. The trains were equipped with two kinds of windows, 
those that wouldn't open and those that wouldn't close. It was impossible to 
close the open windows or to open the closed windows. 


To escape the cold and filth, | put on my flight coveralls and went up to the 
engine, which was much cleaner than the rest of the train. The view from the 
cab was great. It was interesting for a North Dakota farm boy to see many 
black tenant people socializing as they clustered around bonfires near the 
train tracks. 


When we arrived at the Florence train station, we were taken to a tent 
encampment in a swampy area. Florence was a cold, damp place, one of the 
coldest places l've ever been. While we were camped there, six or eight 
inches of wet snow fell on the area. The tent pegs must have hit water. 


A few days after arriving at the Florence encampment, several of us were 
able to rent a big, beautiful old house in town, complete with a black cook. 
The house was a couple of miles off base, so | bought a 1929 Model A Ford, 
which ran well enough to make the short trip to the encampment. It used a lot 
of oil, nearly a half gallon per round trip, so | made a deal with the owner of a 
service station to buy used oil from him. 


Near the end of March, when we had lived in the house just two or three 
weeks, | got a call from home telling me that my mother was critically ill. | 
was able to get a six-day emergency leave with little trouble. It was much 
harder to get a seat on a train, but the station agents understood my situation 
and were extremely helpful. | was grateful for their success in getting a seat 
for me. Two days and three nights later, | arrived at the Milwaukee Train 
Station in Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


My mother, who was very sick, was a patient at St. Luke's Hospital in 
Aberdeen. | was able to spend only a couple of days with her before | had to 
catch a train from Aberdeen for the long trip back to South Carolina. | kissed 
my mother “goodbye,” and she said, “Have fun." | knew, and I think she 
knew, that her time was up. 


On March 28, 1941, a short time after | left Aberdeen, my mother died. | 
couldn't attend the funeral. | thought she was pretty old. She was fifty-three. 
Now at ninety-seven, | feel like she was a mere kid. 


When | got back to South Carolina, | had just a matter of a few hours to pack 
my belongings, sell my car, and get on a train bound for Meridian, Mississippi. 
Our group had been re-assigned to the 1* Composite Squadron, and we 
were headed overseas. Twelve P-39 fighter planes and six B-25 bombers 
were to accompany us. 


Then we began the long wait for a transport ship. It was always hot and 
steamy in Mississippi. It didn't make much difference when we showered and 
put on clean uniforms. Within thirty minutes, we were sweat soaked again. 
While we waited, we did our “skip” bombing. That was fun until the crew chief 
complained about our low approaches because we were getting green grass 
stains on the propeller tips. We were happy when the day finally came for us 
to leave Meridian and the Mississippi heat. 


We boarded another train, and this time we headed for Charleston, South 
Carolina. We thought it was hot in Mississippi, but Charleston was the 
regular pits for heat and humidity. We were put up on the second floor of 
another World War | barracks. Bunks were about ten inches apart. It was so 
hot that we sweat through the mattresses at night. 


While we were in Charleston, A.V. Young and | found some horses at a 
nearby fort, where cavalry were still training. We spent a pleasant day 
horseback riding while we continued to wait for our transport ship. 
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One day, as we waited, an ambulance pulled up. The attendants carried a 
black man on a stretcher from the ambulance. As they tipped the stretcher, 
blood sloshed from the top end. The word was that the victim and his buddy 
had been in a friendly razor fight. | don't know whether the guy lived or died. 
The troops were segregated at that time, so we had little contact with blacks. 


Our ship, the James S. Parker, an army transpor, finally arrived from 
Australia via the Panama Canal on June 1. The ship had travelled the route 
called “Torpedo Alley,” so named because, according to what we heard, 29 
merchant ships had previously sailed that route, and had been sunk by 
enemy submarines. 


We boarded the James S. Parker at Charlotte. Our accommodations were 
very nice. The food was exceptional. The officers ate in the dining room, 
where there were white linens on the tables, gleaming silverware, and printed 
menus. At every meal we were offered three entrees: beef, fish, and another 
choice. Since we were served only two meals per day, we usually ordered all 
three entrees. I’m glad we all pigged out on that excursion, because | would 
like to forget what followed. 


Our convoy included, in addition to the James S. Parker, a cruiser, a class of 
warship of medium tonnage, designed for high speed and long cruising 
radius, two escort destroyers, exceptionally fast ships designed to combat 
submarines and equipped with 5” guns and two Liberty slow cargo ships built 
in large numbers during World War Il for the United States Merchant Marine. 
Liberty ship had a capacity of 11,000 deadweight tons, and carried heavy 
equipment, munitions, food, medication, clothing, and all other necessary 
wartime supplies. 


The James S. Parker had great speed. It was capable of doing 30 knots. 
The Liberty ships, however, slowed our travel considerably. We were high 
priority to get the airport usable. Our convoy set out for South America. The 
fleet docked overnight at Recife, Brazil, and then veered eastward toward 
Ascension Island, a British held volcanic island, just 34 square miles in area. 
The first ten days we had six sub alerts. 


Ascension Island is located 8 degrees below the equator, in the middle of the 
South Atlantic Ocean. The island is approximately half way between the 
Brazilian bulge of South America and the southern coast of the African Bulge. 


Under terms of an agreement between the British and the United States 
government, the U.S. Corps of Engineers landed there in March, 1942, and 
began blasting and bulldozing a runway that naysayers said couldn't be built. 
Despite the logistics, a peculiar but operable 7,000-foot runway, blasted 
through volcanic rock, was constructed in just eighty-seven days. Our group 
arrived there in August, 1942. 


The air field was peculiar in the sense that there was a hump in the middle of 
the runway, so every landing was an experience. Pilots quickly learned that 
by the time they reached the end of the runway, they should have their 
wheels up, because at that point their planes were right over the water. Also, 
at the end of the runway, and always ready to take off at the same time the 
planes did, were multitudes of Sooty Terns. Birds were always a hazard, 
because they could be sucked into the air intake. While | was there, we did 
lose a few planes, some possibly because of the terns. 


A.V. Young, Major Bailey, and | got a tent to live in. The mess hall was also a 
tent, which was later replaced by a small covered hall. We didn't have to 
worry about rain on Ascension Island. On the flat area, the record annual 
rainfall was fifteen one hundredths of an inch. 


We had no refrigeration, no fresh food or meat because we had no transports 
coming into our island. We lived off C-rations and dehydrated foods. All other 
food was dehydrated, the eggs were terrible. We did have good bread and 
some peanut butter. The margarine stuck to the roofs of our mouths, which 
wasn't very pleasant. We were served breakfasts that included cooked 
cereal, but the morning | found a worm on top of my bowl of cereal, | lost my 
appetite for it. During the time | was stationed on Ascension Island, | dropped 
from 184 to 153 pounds. It wasn't fat that | lost. 


When we were on alert, we could get from the alert shack to our planes and 
be airborne within two minutes time. 


Bombers assigned to the North African Campaign were equipped with 
auxiliary fuel tanks. Even with the auxiliary tanks, bombers flown from bases 
in South America couldn't carry enough fuel to reach their destinations 
without stopping to refuel before they reached North Africa. Ascension Island 
was the only location between South America and Africa where bombers 
could land. 
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Life on Ascension Island was pretty uneventful most of the time. We sat on 
alert at all times. If we were alerted to something approaching the island, we 
scrambled the P39 team to get in the air in about two and a half minutes to 
meet the incoming planes. There was seldom any cause for concern. 


We did some gunnery target practice for the anti-aircraft boys. We pilots 
would fly a good distance beyond the island, and then return so that they 
could practice tracking planes. They never shot at us, but they simulated the 
action in case an enemy plane should approach Ascension Island. For me, 
one of the most exciting things was learning to fly the B-25. | was checked 
out as a twin engine pilot. 


On March 17, 1943, | was coming in to land a P-39 fighter plane at 
approximately 130 mph. | had the depth charge on, and ammunition was 
loaded, which posed a potential danger. As | touched down, it seemed to be 
a good landing without any bounce to it. Suddenly, the right strut, which holds 
the right wheel, crystallized and snapped off. As | was going down the 
runway, | could see that the right wing was dropping quickly. “Well, | lost a 
wheel," | mentally calculated. "Now, if | go around and put the other wheel up 
and belly in, it would cost us a prop and a motor plus other damage. If | lay it 
down on the blacktop, | don't know what I’m going to hit, but | won't hit the 
prop if everything goes well." 


Within a very short time, at 130 mph, | decided to lay the wing down. 
Immediately, there was a horrible sound. | was trying to keep the plane 
straight with the left brake. | didn't dare use the brake much because | didn't 
want to scuff a tire. We were running out of tires, and there were no 
replacements coming. | ended up swinging around next to a 4,000-gallon 
gasoline tanker in the gassing area. With the depth charge on and 
ammunition loaded on board, | certainly didn't want to mess with 4,000 
gallons of hi-test gas! There | sat with the prop turning over at 800 RPMs. 


To kill the motor in a P-39, a pilot is supposed to choke it, unless there's an 
emergency, in which case he is supposed to use the key to turn the motor off. 
| sat there shaken up and tried to decide whether this was an emergency and 
if | should use the choke or the key. | finally turned the key. 

About that time, my crew chief came roaring up in a jeep. He had a strut and 
the wheel with him. As he climbed up onto the wing, he shouted, "Lieutenant! 
Lieutenant, you didn't scuff the other tire, did you? "To heck with 
Lieutenants," | thought. "They're worried about tires!" 


On March 20, 1943, | was promoted to Captain. A week later, on March 27, | 
was ordered to leave Ascension Island. Major Bailey, Lt. Curtis, and | flew 
back to Brazil in a B-24 which had been converted for use as a military 
passenger plane. 


We decided to go out on the town the night we arrived in Brazil. After dinner 
we were sitting at a table drinking low-grade champagne when an MP came 
up to speak to us. He was a retread from World War |. He asked if we would 
like to go to a whorehouse with him. We agreed to go. "You can go in and 
buy one drink," he explained. "If you buy two drinks, you are expected to 
stay," he continued. 


We were a day out of the states, and we were aware that there was a 
rampant outbreak of venereal disease, an occupational disease, in South 
America. At that time, there was no known medication to combat the 
disease. We were curious to know how this business was conducted. 

We went in and saw a group of girls, beautifully dressed in evening gowns, 
who were sitting at a dinner table. It looked more like a sorority gathering 
than what it really was. We had our one drink and left. Actually, Lt. Curtis 
didn't leave, but he was a little younger than we were. 


Major Bailey and | went back to the sidewalk café and had some more low- 
grade champagne. When we got the bill for it, we decided we didn't have 
enough money between us to pay for it. Maybe the United States 
government didn't have enough money to pay that bill. In Brazil the “real” 
was the form of currency used. Because there were so many zeros following 
the numeral on our bill, we thought we were stuck in South America forever. 
Thankfully, we learned that it was only five or six dollars in United States 
currency. 


We got back to the barracks about 1:30 a.m. At 3:00 a.m. Operations called 
us for a 4:00 a.m. flight, which we somehow made. | don't know how we did 
it, but we got on the plane. We weren't flying high, only eight or ten thousand 
feet, but even at that altitude the lack of oxygen takes its toll on the human 
system. At that point, because we had that low-grade champagne in our 
systems, each of us would probably have had trouble walking a straight line. 
We landed in Puerto Rico and spent a night there. A warm breeze blew over 
the pretty, tropical island. There were many palm trees growing on the island. 
It would have been nice to have spent some time there. 


The following morning we flew to Miami. There, | boarded the Dixie Flagler, a 
train headed for Chicago. 
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There was supposed to be meat in the c-ration. It was slimy and undefinable 
and | was hungry for meat. | figured the dining car on a first class train in the 
United States would have some pretty good food. It turned out to be a 
meatless Tuesday. | had a piece of white fish for supper. 


When we finally pulled into Chicago, | learned | had missed the Empire 
Builder connection, which would have taken me to Fargo, North Dakota. 
was able to get a seat on a commercial plane and got into Fargo ahead of the 
train. | was heading for Eureka, Montana, where my sister, Nan, was 
teaching. While | waited for the Empire Builderto get into Fargo | went into 
the 5-Spot Restaurant & Saloon on Broadway Avenue, a well-known place for 
college students to gather for five cent beer when | was going to school at 
UND. A waitress asked for my order, and | said, "| sure would like to have a 
steak." | was wearing my uniform, complete with Captain's bars, pilot wings, 
and overseas stripe. "Do you know there's a war on?" she snarled. 

“Oh! Really?" | replied. It seemed | couldn't have a steak because there was 
a meat shortage, and the restaurant wasn't allowed to serve a steak. 

The waitress relented, and said a little more cordially, "Il can get you a steak 
sandwich." That's better than nothing, | thought, so | ordered the sandwich. 


In a few minutes, the waitress served my sandwich, a slice of toast with a 
piece of steak on it about the same size as the toast. The meat serving was 
approximately twice the size of a present-day steak served in a restaurant. 
Several sides came with my sandwich. | wasted no time in going after the 
steak. When | had eaten about half the sandwich, | ordered another one. | 
was really hungry for meat. 


A short time later, | boarded the Empire Builder and headed west. The 
people on the train really didn't know there was a war going on. According to 
the menu, there were all kinds of meat, fish, and fowl available in the dining 
car. We could order anything we wanted. When the waiters served apple 
pie, they brought a crock of cheese with it. | happily “pigged” my way from 
Fargo to Eureka. | spent two pleasant days and a night on that train. 


Some of Nan's friends brought elk meat to her house while | was there. | was 
eating well. 


While | was in Eureka, Nan arranged for me to speak at a school assembly 
about experiences in the military service. After a few days, | headed back to 
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Fargo on the Empire Builder. | enjoyed the food every bit as much on the 
return trip as | had on the outbound trip. 


When | arrived in Fargo, | found that a large part of the country west of the 
city was under water. It was the end of April, so the snow was melting and 
the ice was breaking up. On April 9, 1943, | boarded a Jack Rabbit bus in 
Fargo. The bus made a short stop in Edgeley, North Dakota before we 
arrived in Ellendale. There was water everywhere. 


Mary Wallace, my cousin, met me at the hotel, which was also the bus depot. 
Her husband was in the service, so she was temporarily living in Ellendale. 
My dad soon met us there, and the three of us had steaks that night at Ray's 
Café, the hotel's restaurant. 


The next day, April, 10, 1943, according to my diary, | went to town and saw a 
lot of people. Among them were the local veterinarian, Dr. and Mrs. Miles, 
and State Normal and Industrial College President and Mrs. McMilan. Doctor 
and Mrs. Miles had a son, James, who was my UND roommate in 1939-40. 
Jim went through medical school, served in the stateside military in the 40's. 
He and his wife, Myla, were best man and maid of honor at our wedding in 
1950. President McMilan asked me to speak at the N.I. Mr. Ingvalson, 
superintendent of the public school, also asked me to speak at a school 
assembly. | agreed to speak to students and members of the community at 
both schools. The public was intensely interested in anything pertaining to 
the progress of World War Il. | was one of the first back from the service still 
not allowed to talk about our secret air base. 


There was not much going on around Ellendale. The following day | took a 
shovel and cleaned out some of our ditches so the water could drain. There 
was always something to do at the farm. 


On April 12, 1943, Dad and | went to town. We picked up Mary, and they 
went with me when | spoke to the students and townspeople at the high 
school gymnasium and, later, at the college. When we left, Mr. McMilan gave 
us some venison, which was a great treat for someone who had been 
deprived of meat for so long. 


The next few days | was in and out of town visiting with friends and relatives, 
and feasting on lots of good food. Five straight meals of pork chops. | took 
my dad to Aberdeen to see Dr. Rudolf, an ophthalmologist. | imagine they 
probably swore at each other. That was normal for both of them, so it was 
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okay. Not surprisingly, Dad's eyesight was exceptional. He could still shoot 
pheasants with a 22 rifle, and hit them in the head when they were on the fly. 


| had to leave North Dakota the evening of April 17, 1943. The following 
morning | arrived in Minneapolis at 2:00 a.m. via the Chicago Milwaukee 
Train. Ben Payne, who was married to my mother's sister, Bernice, and my 
granddad, John Rossmiller, met me at the station. We had quite a visit. 

At 10:00 a.m. | again boarded the Chicago-Milwaukee Train. | was sorry that 
| didn't have a chance to stop and see my Aunt Leona Rossmiller, who lived 
near Milwaukee, Wisconsin. When | got to Chicago, | contacted Kathy 
Bymers Heaton, a high school classmate, and her husband, Don. We had 
dinner together, and | learned that they were expecting a baby in November. 
When | left Chicago, | headed for New York City. | had been assigned to 
Mitchell Field. 


According to my diary, | took Kitty Clark to dinner in New York City the 
evening of April 20, 1943. Kitty was a Ringling Brothers Circus trapeze 
aerialist. | had met her in Florida when we delivered the P-39s, but | never 
expected to see her again. Then | read that the circus was playing 
somewhere in New York City, so when | arrived in New York City, | called her. 


A week or so later | went to visit her in a hospital. Kitty had been transferred 
from the aerial department in the circus to the elephant act. One of the 
elephants had kicked her in the head. She seemed to be recovering. Later, | 
saw pictures of her in the newspapers. Then | heard that she married a 
millionaire, which was great. | hope she had a good life. 


While we were at Mitchell Field, the flight officials checked us out as fighter 
pilots. One day when | was in the pressure chamber, we climbed to 25,000 
feet. The altitude didn't seem to bother me much then, but later | suffered 
inflammation in my ears. Three days later | was ordered to fly at 38,000 feet, 
and that did it. | realized that the problem with my ears wouldn't permit me to 
fly at such high altitudes. 


Since that time my ears have always bothered me l've when been on flights, 
both military and commercial. Always the pain has been severe. However, 
those two incidents took care of the fighter pilot deal. After that, | was 
restricted to flying at altitudes no higher than 15,000 ft. 


Betty Shuford met me while | was at Mitchell Field, and we met several times 
before | was moved out. We went out to Staten Island to see the Statue of 
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Liberty and several other historic sites in the New York City area. My diary is 
somewhat vague during that period, so lm not sure what else we did. 

Later, when | had a few days off, | went up to Boston, Massachusetts to visit 
Barbara Vaughn. We toured Boston, and | decided Boston was not a town 
for me. How anyone ever found his way around Boston, | do not know. 
Anyway, it was a nice three-day vacation. 


| had asked for an assignment to the anti-sub patrol, but my request was 
turned down. On May 21, 1943, | received orders to report to a gunnery 
school near Millville, New Jersey, via Baltimore, Maryland. 


At Millville | assisted the Operations officer in training pilots regarding the 
operation and the engineering of P-47 fighter planes. As a part of the 
training, trainees flew planes out of the base on gunnery and practice 
missions. | liked the job immensely. | checked out in the P-47. 


In July, | was reassigned to Mather Field in Sacramento, CA, where | was to 
be a test pilot for B-25s. | was granted a 5-day leave plus travel time to make 
the trip to my new base in Sacramento, California. The leave would allow 
me to spend a few days at home with my dad, if | planned carefully. 


Earlier | had bought a 1938 four door Chrysler for $400.00. At 35 mph, the 
wartime speed limit, it is a long way across the United States. The speed 
limit was drastically reduced as a means of conserving gasoline and tires and 
prolonging the life spans of the nation's automobiles. No new automobiles 
were being built, since all manufacturers concentrated on military production. 


Obviously, there was a severe shortage of gasoline and tires, as well as 
many imported foods, such as pineapples, coffee, and tea; meat; sugar; 
shoes; fibers, especially nylon, wool, and cotton, which were needed for 
parachutes and uniforms, building supplies and other essentials, which had 
resulted in rationing for civilian use. 


Unlike our recent involvement in wars, civilians were asked to sacrifice for the 
war effort, and they were glad to do so. Ration stamps, based upon the 
number of persons per household, were issued to civilians for items in short 
supply. Civilians understood that airplanes, ships, tanks, and all military 
vehicles needed most of the gasoline and tires. They also understood that 
the troops needed food, clothing, medications, shelter, and other necessities. 
Military personnel, while on leave, were held to the same restrictions. We 
received enough stamps for gas, no tire stamps, and no new tires. 
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| stopped in Des Moines, lowa, late one afternoon to visit briefly with my 
cousin, First Sergeant Eileen Dawes, a member of WAAC (Women's Army 
Auxiliary Corps). | received a little static from the motel owner when | 
reserved a room for the night, because Eileen was with me. He thought she 
was going to spend the night with me, which was not the case. 


The next day | drove 550 miles at 35 mph from Des Moines to our farm in 
North Dakota; it was a long day. It was wet in the Dakotas, and the country 
roads were muddy. A half-mile from home | got stuck. Dad saw me coming, 
so he came with the tractor to pull me out. 


| had only a few days to spend at home. | wanted to paint our house, which 
was badly in need of paint. Bob Rossmiller, one of my mother's relatives, 
was also at the farm, and he helped me. Together, we got the job done 
before | had to leave. 


When | left for California, | had three passengers. A friend, Imogene Jury, 
and her baby needed a ride as far as Custer, South Dakota, where she joined 
her husband. My cousin, Mary Wallace Perkins, needed a ride to Denver, 
Colorado. 


My 1938 Chrysler was loaded to the gills. My baggage, along with theirs, 
completely filled the back of the car. At that time cars had bench seats in 
front, so we three adults and the baby all rode in the front seat. 


When we arrived in the Black Hills of South Dakota, we decided to go up to 
the Rushmore Memorial. The tribute to four of the United State's presidents, 
whose faces are carved in the granite mountainside of Mount Rushmore, had 
recently been completed, and had received a tremendous amount of publicity. 
We were especially interested because Gutzom Borglum, the Danish- 
American sculptor of international fame who directed the project, had also 
sculpted the memorial monument which marks the graves of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb in the Ellendale City Cemetery. It was an impressive sight. It was 
nearly sundown when we left the memorial. 


As we started down the narrow road, | discovered | had no brakes. Then | 
discovered | had no gears. The freewheeling feature did not let the gears 
hold. In all of my trips, that certainly had to be the most hair-raising 
experience ever. As we raced through the tunnels, | found | had just a touch 
of brakes on emergency, but there wasn't enough to do much good. We flew 
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down those narrow, winding roads without hitting anyone and mercifully, 
nobody hit us. The next day | had the Chrysler in a shop. | was never able to 
use freewheeling again. 


As soon as the brakes were repaired, Mary and | took off for Denver. She got 
a room out there and | went on to spend the night in the car because | 
couldn't get a room in Reno, Nevada. 


When | arrived at Mather Field, | found a nice place to stay in the downtown 
sector. | could drive out to the base every day in my convertible. 
Unfortunately, it was August. Because sun was so hot in that valley, | didn't 
dare take the top down. If anyone sat on the leather seats after the 
convertible had been in the sun for four hours, he would have suffered more 
than sunburn. 


At the end of August, | was ordered to fly a Class 13 airplane to Denver. 
Class 13 planes were used primarily for students to take apart, study, and 
reassemble; these planes were no longer considered to be air-worthy. 

| soon learned why the plane | was flying to Denver had been declared 
unreliable. It proved to be nearly impossible to get both motors going at the 
same time. Eventually my co-pilot and | got the plane in the air and both 
motors performed well as we flew over the mountains. 


We landed at Lowry Air Base near Denver. There was a long runway, which 
was a good thing. The altitude at Denver, the "Mile-high City," is 5000 plus 
feet. We were a little hot at that altitude, but, as we touched down we 
seemed to be coasting down the runway problem-free. | put the brakes on in 
preparation for turning off the runway. Surprise! There were no brakes! So, 
we kept coasting. We had the throttles back on both engines. The right 
motor quit, and | couldn't restart it, so | couldn't steer. Now we had no 
brakes, no steering and no rudder. We rolled for a long distance before we 
finally stopped. 


The only thing left for us to do then was to call the tower. Fortunately, the 
radio worked well enough for us to request a crew who came out and towed 
us in. 


That evening, | took Avis Theede, a girl from Ellendale, to dinner. The next 
morning my co-pilot and | went back to Sacramento on a commercial plane. 
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When we checked in at the base, the secretary who greeted us said 
cheerfully, “Well, Captain Wheelihan, you are going to Leavenworth." 
“What did | do?" | finally managed to ask. “Oh,” the secretary replied, “You 
are going for training at the General's Staff and Command School, which is 
located at Leavenworth." It took a moment for the fact that | was going to 
such a prestigious military school rather than to a federal prison to sink in. 


Fort Leavenworth, located in East Kansas near Kansas City, Kansas, is a 
military reservation and US Army training center, one of the oldest (1827) 
military posts west of the Mississippi River. It is also the site of a federal 
penitentiary. 


| didn't know much about the General's Staff and Command School at the 
time, except that next to West Point, it was the most prestigious military 
school at that time and “old army” people thought that if they could make it 
there, they really had it made. 


| had only the rest of that day to get rid of my beautiful Chrysler convertible, 
clear the base, and take care of all personal obligations, before boarding a 
troop train headed for Leavenworth that night. The train was not very nice. 
When we arrived at Leavenworth, | was struck by the sign near the entrance 
that warned: *To shoot buffalo on the parade grounds is a military offense." 
My new quarters were at 315 Pope. 


| liked Leavenworth immediately. The fall weather was beautiful. | was 
assigned to quarters | shared with three other officers who were there for 
training. These were good living quarters as compared to many others | had. 
They were a little outdated, but they were warm and dry and we had running 
water. We were there from Labor Day until Armistice Day, November 11, 
1943. 


Prior to World War Il, the army taught a two-year course at GSCS. However, 
as the need for graduates escalated, the two-year course was crammed into 
ten weeks intensive instruction time. We began our classes at seven o'clock 
each morning. The classes usually ran until six in the evening. Sometimes 
we were required to stay on for night sessions. Following the last session, we 
would take our books to our quarters for more study. | don't think | ever 
worked so hard, before or since, as | did during those ten weeks. My brain 
never fully recovered from that exercise. 
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While we were at Leavenworth, we had Sundays off. On that day we 
students made a trip into Leavenworth where | met a nice girl named Mildred 
Mattson. We corresponded for a number of years. 


When we finished the course in November, everyone in the class was tired 
and stressed from the intense concentration and the long hours of study. The 
truth is that a spirit of rebellion erupted and we were all in a mood to take the 
place apart. | think the powers in charge understood what was happening 
because the day before we were to leave, we were ordered to have our 
luggage outside the door before 7:00 o'clock the following morning. Then 
they pulled a twenty-four hour military problem on us. When the problem 
was solved, we were bussed to the train station where we found our bags 
neatly stacked. 


Since | ranked in the top 25% of the class, (probably a clerical error), | was 
ordered to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base to attend General Henry H. 
("Hap") Arnold's Air Force Staff School. While we were there, our class 
received advanced training in scientific studies and testing procedures. 


Wright-Patterson Field, originally called Wright Field after Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, was the largest United States Air Force base at the time and is 
located in Greene and Montgomery Counties in the state of Ohio. The Wright 
brothers were General “Hap” Arnold's flight instructors. We called ourselves 
"Hap's Hapless Hundred." 


When we finished the stint at Wright-Patterson, we boarded another train and 
headed to the United States Air Force School of Applied Tactics located near 
Orlando, Florida, for additional training. Except for a train wreck ahead of us, 
this was a fairly uneventful trip. The wreck, however, cost us approximately 
eight hours, so instead of getting in to the Orlando base in time for 
Thanksgiving dinner, which was considered to be a very decent meal, we 
arrived late at night. 


Dinner had long since been served, the mess hall had been cleaned and the 
mess sergeant had dismissed his crew. Our Thanksgiving dinner consisted of 
cold bologna, cold gravy, and cold potatoes served to a bunch of irate 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains. Since | was only a 
captain, no one needed my input. The colonels and lieutenant colonels did a 
first-rate job of chewing the guy out. | don't know whether he has been able 
to sit down since that day. 
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Obviously, we were sent to the School of Applied Tactics to receive tactical 
training, specifically to study the several parts of the ground tactical air force, 
which we would be supporting from the air. Immediately following that 
training, we boarded another train, this one bound for Maxton-Laurinburg 
Army Base, located approximately six miles east-northeast of Laurinburg, 
North Carolina. 


At Maxton-Laurinburg we learned all about gliders. Thank goodness we were 
not expected to fly them. We took the training because it was generally 
agreed that it was important for us to understand the operation of all types of 
air craft. 


It was absolutely amazing to me that the little C-47 workhorse, two engine 
troop transport, could tow the gliders into formation. Once positioned, the 
gliders would cut loose, perform their assignments, return, and land on the 
field in a line as though there were strings placed in front of them. The glider 
pilots were exceptionally good. They performed an important mission during 
the Normandy Invasion and many of them died there. 


Following completion of that segment of our training, we were transferred to 
the Boston Port of Embarkation for schooling in amphibious landings. While 
we were there, we were able to see quite a bit of Boston. We continued the 
amphibious training at Camp Bradford near Norfolk, Virginia, before we 
moved on to the New York Port of Debarkation where we completed an 
intense series of specialized studies. 


While we were in New York, we were able to enjoy some of the entertainment 
offered including the Ice Follies. We also visited many of the historic sites. 
We ran into Wilson and Tommy Thompson, friends from our Ascension Island 
deployment. We decided that Wilson and Tommy had a racket going in 
Spain where they were instructing cadet pilots. 


On or about December 10, 1943, we left New York City and went on to 
Washington, D.C. where we spent the next thirty days attending classes at 
the Pentagon. While we were there | was training to become an A-4, a 
supply officer. 


We thought the town was expensive for that time. My friend, Captain Dix, 
and | shared a room at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C., for a total 
cost of $8.00 a day. We arranged daily rides from the hotel to the Pentagon 
with a fellow who had a nice Packard, so we were sitting pretty. 
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| met Bobby, a girl | was seeing at that time, in New York City. We saw 
several shows and had a nice, uneventful weekend. The following weekend, 
December 31, Bobby came down to Washington, D.C. to celebrate with us. 
We went to the Officers' Club at Boeing Field to celebrate New Year's Eve. 
Bobby went back to her job in New York City the morning of January 5, 1944. 


Washington, D.C. was a lively town during the war. We were pilots with 
experience overseas. There were no women where we had been. There 
were some good looking women working in the offices at the Pentagon; but, 
of course, we weren't interested. Anyone would know that we were there for 
the sole purpose of getting more training. 


One day while | was going through the line in the cafeteria, | saw a real good 
looking girl ahead of me. | asked her if | could join her for lunch. She looked 
at me, and fairly snarled, "It's a free country." 


Her ID tag told me she was working for the Navy. Everyone who worked in 
the Pentagon was required to wear a name tag with photo, telephone 
number, and name of department clearly displayed. At that time, Clara did 
not like the Navy boss. 


Despite a less than cordial beginning, | had lunch with Clara DeVeling. From 
her ID tag, | copied her name and phone number. At the time, | was going 
with Bobby, who was living in New York. | guess there's something to the 
sentiment that *. . . if you can't be near the one you love, love the one you're 
near." 


Now two strangers sharing a cafeteria table for a quick lunch is pretty much a 
non-event. However, this time, a cafeteria table changed the lives of two 
people forever. Clara and | had two or three dates. Then | was transferred to 
Italy for the war's duration. We exchanged letters, and when | returned to my 
farm she was working with the State Department. We continued to exchange 
letters and once in a while we indulged in a rare long distance phone call. 
Long distance calls were expensive in the '40s and '50s and the quality of the 
calls was poor. 


In 1946 | built a barn. As a conversation piece, | invited Clara to come to 


North Dakota and paint the barn. To me, it seemed to be a safe offer. What 
are the odds that a city-bred, high-heeled secretary was going to leave a 
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good job and wander out to North Dakota to paint a barn for a guy she hardly 
knew? 


My teasing came to an abrupt end September 1, 1950 when | picked up the 
phone and heard Clara's voice. It was a much better connection than usual. 
| asked her where she was. “I’m in Minneapolis,” she replied. 


“What are you doing there?" | asked. “I’m coming to see you. Can you meet 
me at the bus station in Aberdeen tomorrow night?" Whoa! 


Nan was leaving to begin a new school term, so she prepared her room for 
Clara. Clara loved the room. She also loved the openness of the prairie, 
which was VERY open in the '40s and '50s. The shelter belts were just being 
planted and there were few other trees dotting the prairie. Fortunately, Clara 
liked my family and friends. She learned to drive a jeep. She hadn't driven at 
all before she came to North Dakota. In 1968 she traveled the entire state as 
she campaigned for Bill Guy, our governor. She loved it all. 


But to back up a bit, September 30, 1950, Clara and | drove to Jamestown 
through slush, wind, and snow, a fair blizzard and were married. | had to buy 
her a winter coat before the ceremony. This could get expensive! 

That was the beginning of the best forty-nine years of my life. It was a sad 
forty-ninth wedding anniversary when | had to leave Clara in a nursing home. 
During the forty-nine years of our marriage she never snarled at me again, 
nor did she ever put one damn lick of paint on the barn. Her lame excuse 
was, "| gave you three sons." | had no complaint. 


And now, back to World War Il. 


The week of January 10, 1944, | splurged and spent $75.00 on clothing which 
included a $40.00 coat and a pair of paratroop boots. Paratroop boots were a 
wonderful thing to have at that time. Later, when we arrived overseas, we 
found that people were getting rolled for them. | also bought a Rolex watch 
for $40.00, which was an exorbitant amount of money to pay for a watch in 
1944. 


Following completion of the Pentagon course, | was ordered back to 


Leavenworth. | had taken my 38 caliber pistol to a gun smith in Washington, 
D.C. for a complete rebuilding and bluing. | reclaimed the pistol, picked up 
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my Air Force Staff School Diploma and then, because | had leave coming, 
boarded a train bound for Omaha, Nebraska. 


The train, however, was diverted to Sioux City, lowa, and arrived there about 
2:00 a.m. | spent the rest of the night — or the morning — in a hotel. | took 
another train to Aberdeen, South Dakota, and arrived there about 3:30 p.m. 
on January 20, 1944. My dad and Jim Brauer, who expected me to arrive 
about 4:30 p.m., met me, so | waited about an hour for them. 


On January 21, 1944, my dad, Attorney Fred Graham and | went to Aberdeen 
to see E. C. Rhodes, a World War | fighter pilot, concerning the purchase of 
the Abraham farm. That day | purchased the three quarters of land that 
adjoined ours. 


When we got back to Ellendale that evening, Fred gave us some venison. He 
and Leo Billey came to the farm for supper that evening. Leo spent the night. 


The purchase of the Abraham farm turned out to be a good deal. At the time 
| was considered “not too smart” for having spent $15.00 per acre for farm 
land. During the depression the value of farm land had dropped to $12.00 an 
acre. People who had lived through the depression were skeptical. They had 
been badly burned once, were not inclined to repeat the experience, and felt 
it their duty to caution others against unwise investments. Also, they had no 
money to invest after the dirty thirties. 


When | bought the farm, the price of land was going up, and it continued to do 
so. During my lifetime, farmland has never sunk to the $15.00 per acre price. 
Thus far, that deal has been a pretty good paying proposition. 


Before my leave was up, my dad witched a well on the new place. We dug a 
twenty-foot well that yielded 13 feet of water. | went to town and got curbing 
for it. My dad witched many wells in the area which he rarely missed. 


Again | boarded a train in Aberdeen. This time | went back to the Staff and 
Command School in Leavenworth. For the second time | was a Leavenworth 
graduate. Following graduation, | was given the choice of going directly 
overseas or back to Mather Field. | chose Mather Field. 


While | was getting some flying time at Mather Field, my friend, McGregor, 


was being treated for a mouth infection. He was planning to be married in a 
town near Sacramento, so as soon as he was able to travel, he went on 
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ahead. We made plans for me to meet him and his bride at Salinas, 
California. From there we planned to drive his 1942 Ford back to the east 
coast, where we were to be deployed for overseas duty. 


When I reached Salinas, | found that McGregor had partied a little too much 

at the wedding reception. He was too sick to drive, so his bride and | shared 
the driving. Mrs. McGregor was a cute girl with a lead foot. It's a wonder we 
didn't get picked up somewhere for speeding. 


We drove along the Pacific coast to Santa Barbara. When we reached Los 
Angeles, we turned east and followed what is now IH-10 to Blythe, CA, where 
we visited briefly with McGregor's brother. We drove another forty miles, and 
felt fortunate to find a cabin. In those days there were few motels. This was 
definitely a cabin — with a path. Believe me, the path led to a foul-smelling 
place. 


The next day we drove across Arizona. We stopped briefly at Carlsbad 
Caverns and then found a motel nearby. | went in and asked for two rooms. 
The manager said they were sold out of everything except one room which 
would accommodate three people. | really didn't think | wanted to spend the 
McGregor's honeymoon sleeping in the same room with them, but | said | 
would take it. 


"lll sleep in the car,” | said. 


“No way!” the manager shouted. “O.P.A. (Office of Price Administration) was 
in here raising hell the other day. | rent it to three people, or | don't rent it." 


The three of us spent one night of the McGregor's honeymoon in the same 
room. Early the next morning we resumed our cross country marathon. 


When we reached San Antonio, Texas, | was able to see Mary Wallace 
Perkins for about ten minutes. She had gone there to see her husband 
before he was shipped overseas. 


We were pressed for time, because | was supposed to catch a plane in 


Atlanta, Georgia bound for the port of embarkation Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
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| did most of the driving that day. McGregor lay on the back seat, still half- 
sick and asleep. | remember entering Birmingham, Alabama, but | must have 
slept as | drove through the city. | don't remember anything about it. We 
were exhausted because we had been driving for twenty-four hours. 
Somehow | was able to reach the airport in Atlanta, but everything was 
fogged in, and the planes were grounded. | managed to get on a train, which 
was jammed. There was standing room only. Many women, some with two or 
three small children, were travelling to see their husbands for the last time 
before they were deployed overseas. Some of the women were pregnant, 
and there were few seats available. A lot of the Gl's gave up their seats to 
the women, but even so, many of the women were forced to stand. 


When | finally reached my destination, Camp Patrick Henry at Greensboro, | 
went to bed and slept the clock around. | was really beat. The next day we 
drew equipment for overseas duty and fired carbines. 


Camp Patrick Henry's accommodations were far from luxurious. The 
“slapped up” barracks and “duck boards" (board walks) were wet. It was not 
a very nice place. 


We weren't assigned to the 306" Fighter Wing until March, 27, 1944. In the 
meantime, we stood around waiting. Camp personnel seemed anxious to get 
rid of us. We embarked from Newport News, Virginia on a steamer, an old 
troop ship. This time we had no escort. 


We boarded at night. The seas were rough, and the bunks for the enlisted 
men in the hold were stacked about six high. There was just enough room 
between the bunks to allow the men to crawl in and lie down. Of course, it 
seemed that the man in the top bunk was always the one who got sick and 
threw up on the other five. The floor in the hold was not a safe place to be 
walking that night. | was fortunate. | didn't get sick. In fact, | rather enjoyed 
the rough seas. 


In a little over a week's time, we arrived in Casablanca, a seaport in 
northwest Morocco. We gathered all of our equipment and carried it to the 
landing nets thrown over the side of the ship. We climbed down the nets to 
the landing craft waiting to take us to shore. Debarking on landing nets 
seemed very final. 


Casablanca had just been evacuated by the Nazi's. In a nearby nunnery, a 
group of girls who had come through the North African campaign were being 
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sheltered. Some members of the U. S. military, with less than honorable 
intentions, were looking for girls and the nunnery was the logical place to 
begin. The perpetrators drove a half-track (a military motor vehicle equipped 
with caterpillar treads connected to the rear, but not the forward wheels) 
through the gate in order to reach the girls. 


In a short time the offenders' misdeeds caught up with them. Some faced 
disciplinary punishment by court martial and were convicted. Others faced 
lesser punishment, including loss of rank. A sergeant, who was unhappy 
about the progress of the war at that point, was reduced to the position of 
bartender. 


The beds assigned to us were just slabs. Actually they were bunks without 
mattresses. Some straps were stretched across the frames, and they were 
not very comfortable. We thought this was bad, but we didn't know what was 
coming. 


We left Casablanca on a train comprised of old "40 et 8" boxcars left over 
from World War |. Originally, the boxcars were meant to carry forty men or 
eight horses. On the trip we made, one officer and twenty-eight enlisted men 
were assigned to each boxcar. There was no seating provided, nor could 
everyone lie down at the same time. We hung the little men in hammocks 
made with our pup tents. 


Our train climbed slowly through the Atlas Mountains in Northwest Africa. 
This region was cold in March and the boxcars were not heated. Every other 
car carried a case of C-rations per man and a Lister bag, a canvas bag used 
in the military for supplying troops with pure water. This was our food and 
drink for the seven days we spent on the train. 


This was a peculiar trip in every aspect. The commander of the troops was 
American. The railroad train commander was French. The engineer was 
Arabian. None of the three spoke a language other than his native tongue. It 
was a miracle that we reached Fondachek, (that is not the correct spelling, 
but the way it sounded. You don't want to know what the Gl’s called it), our 
destination in Tunisia. 


At the train stops along this route, the Gl's bartered with the Arabs. The Gl's 
main deal was to sell the Arabs mattress covers, a wonderful deal! An Arab 
had only to cut a hole in the middle of a mattress cover for his head, and two 
holes, one on each side of the center hole, for his arms. This gave an Arab a 
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complete outfit. The Gl's and the Arabs would dicker over the price until the 
train began to pull out. Then the Gl’s would accept payment and hand their 
customers one end of a cover. The opposite end was securely tied to 
something inside the train. 


As the train picked up speed, the Arab customers tugged at the mattress 
covers they had just purchased. Some of them hung on so tightly, they 
ended up flying. It wasn't a very good way to build good will among nations, 
but at that point nobody was very much concerned. 


Sometimes when the train stopped, we would gather twigs or anything that 
would burn and build a fire so we could heat some C-rations. The C-rations 
were bad enough hot, but they were much worse cold. Ironically, about the 
time we were able get a fire going, the train whistle would blow warning us to 
leave our fire and get on board. The train would move on down the track 
about half a mile and stop. We could look back and see our fires burning, 
while we ate cold C-rations. 


Finally, the train pulled into a depot located somewhere in Tunisia, where we 
spent the night. The following day we were flown to Bari, Italy, an important 
seaport located in southeastern Italy on the coast of the Adriatic Sea. The 
day before we arrived some "friendly" German had dropped a 500 pound 
bomb on the officers' mess, and cleaned it out. Fortunately, there were no 
casualties, but after that bomb fell there was no cooking equipment either. 
Somehow the camp cook “jerry-rigged” something that produced heat and fed 
us. 


From Bari we caught a plane up to Foggia. We then travelled by car to San 
Severa and on to Torremaggiore, where our 306^ Wing Headquarters was 
located. Torremaggiore later became the site of the 15% Fighter Command. 
“This,” | thought to myself, "is pretty good traveling." 


| was billeted in a room at the mayor's house which was dry. lt was, by no 
stretch warm, unless we had a gasoline stove going. That was risky 
business, because the stoves were potential bombs. A piece of copper pipe 
was fitted with a valve and inserted into a 5-gallon can filled with 110 octane 
gasoline. A 30 gallon barrel was a stove. It had a tendency to dance on the 
tile floor when lit. Major Goody had a real stove that burned quietly. The 
Italians were afraid of my jerry rigged stove, so they left it alone and lit Major 
Goody's which would then run out of fuel in the night, so he had to get up to a 
cold room in the morning. Of course, these were dangerous contrivances, but 
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they provided wonderful heat. If a fire went out, we had to be sure that the 
stove was absolutely cold before we ran any more gasoline into it. Anyone 
foolish enough to light a hot stove would most likely have been blown out of 
the room. During the winter of 1944-45 there were probably more casualties 
in the bomb groups with these jerry-rigged stoves than there were as a result 
of military operations. 


A funny thing happened on Thanksgiving Day, 1944. Major Goody was 
billeted in the mayor's house where | was also living. He was courting an 
Italian girl, a so-called countess. In an effort to make big points with her 
family, he announced that he would be spending the day with the "Countess" 
and her, presumably, large family. There were no turkeys in Italy, we were 
told. However, the major secured not one, but two turkeys. My guess is that 
some mess sergeant enjoyed some excellent whiskey on that Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Cooking fuel was scarce in Italy, so bakers used their ovens, which were hot 
anyway, to cook for people who had "lira," Italian currency. Major Goody took 
his two turkeys, with explicit instructions on how to stuff them and the 
required cooking time, to a baker. The major and the baker discussed the 
procedure in detail and agreed that they fully understood each other. 


On Thanksgiving Day, at the appointed time, the major showed up to claim 
his turkeys. “Yes,” the baker said. "Your turkeys are ready!” 


The major could almost see the beautifully browned turkeys that would grace 
his host's Thanksgiving Day table. There was one little glitch in the operation. 
The major hadn't told the baker to "roast" the turkeys in the oven. The Italian 
baker put them in a pot and boiled them, dressing and all. 


| am sure the maddest major in the United States Army Air Corp that day was 
ranting and raving at the Fifteenth Fighter Command Headquarters. Every 
other member of the Fifteenth Fighter Command thought it was the laugh of 
the week. 


| was in charge of the planes used for administrative purposes on our flight 
line. One day | was to fly Major Goody to Bari. The major was a big man, 
you could even say he was “portly.” 


Our P-38 fighter plane had undergone surgery, and had emerged with a jump 
seat located directly behind the pilot's seat. The jump seat was not easily 
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accessible, even for a trim passenger. With some assistance, we got the 
major in the plane and seated in the jump seat. | got in and started the 
engines. | pressed the mike button on the control stick to request taxiing and 
take-off instructions. 


Instantly, all four of the fifty caliber machine guns started to fire. One fifty 
caliber machine gun has a good bark and really made a racket. Four of them 
firing at the same time created a deafening roar. Despite the fact that | 
released the mike button immediately, the guns continued to fire until all 
rounds of the ammunition were gone. | felt something brush my shoulder as 
the guns began to fire. When the guns quit firing, | looked back to see how 
the major was responding. It had been a real struggle to get him seated. At 
that moment he was running away from the plane as fast as he could go. 


The gun switches were in the "off" position but, strangely enough, the 
mechanics claimed all was OK. Nobody in my flight section was dumb 
enough to take any blame. There was no damage to anything or anyone, 
with the exception of the major's dignity. The discharged bullets had started 
a small fire on the field, but the B-17 sitting nearby was untouched. 


While we were at the 306" Wing, a major was in charge of the A-4. | had 
charge of the flight section, and was second in command. Things moved 
along smoothly, much to our satisfaction. 


My first assignment from headquarters, about the second day after arriving, 
was to return to Bari to pick up a B-17. | had never flown a B-17, but a pilot 
was there and was gracious enough to let me shoot one landing with him. 
Then | shot one on my own. When | came around to shoot the second, the 
war-weary B-17 blew a tire. 


"Oh," said my trainer, "you can fly it. Don't worry about it." 


The pilot disappeared, and in a few minutes a crew of mechanics arrived to 
change the tire. | found out after | returned to the States that B-17 pilots were 
required to have 200 hours in the co-pilot's seat before they could become 
first B-17 pilots. 


With the tire changed, we took off from Bari and |, somewhat nervously, got 
the B-17 to the flight section in Foggia near San Severa, where it was used 
to transport troops. | later made several flights in this plane, and had some 
exciting experiences while flying it. 
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During the summer of 1944 the air war directed toward the Axis powers in 
Europe was progressing full bore. In July some of our pilots were called upon 
to fly long range flights from Italy to Germany at an altitude of 30-40 thousand 
feet. Some pilots flew 28 six hour missions in July. 


Our flight surgeon said they had a new cure for plugged Eustachian tubes so 
it would be easy to reduce pressure on the ear drums when descending from 
high altitude. 


| had been unhappy being taken off combat status at Mitchell Field due to 
pressure chamber tests. | agreed to try the procedure which involved putting 
radium tipped rods in the nose where the blockage was. It was three 
treatments, carefully timed. 


When the last of the series was completed and when the flight surgeon was 
satisfied that | was physically prepared to make a test flight, | took a P-51 up 
to forty thousand feet altitude. There was no problem on the ascent. On the 
descent, however, the air pressure increased seven-fold as | steadily dropped 
from forty thousand feet. The pain in my ears was excruciating; it felt as 
though someone was driving spikes in my ears. | was lucky that both ear 
drums didn't burst. 


Finally, | managed to land. No more non-pressurized flights. The only 
pressurized plane the U.S. had was the B-29. 


Meanwhile, the work went on at headquarters. Plans pertaining to the surge 
to end the war in the European theatre were beginning to take shape. In 
August, 1944, a "secret" mission was scheduled to depart from England and 
fly to Poltava Air Base, a military airfield located approximately five miles 
northwest of Poltava in the Ukraine, and designated as USAAF Station 559. 
The German forces, the Luftwaffe, had occupied the Poltava base from early 
in 1941 until September, 1943, when the Allied Forces began their relentless 
push-back. The Germans were forced to evacuate the base, but before they 
left, they destroyed most of the buildings. They left the main building 
standing; but under it, they left their calling card, twelve 500-Ib bombs 
connected to a concealed HF-antenna which was located some distance 
away. 
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In the spring of 1944, the Soviet-American forces began to activate the air 
base. During intensive reconstruction of the field to accommodate heavy 
bombers, the German bombs were discovered and deactivated. 


Upon completion of the reconstruction project, the Eighth and Fifteenth 

United States of America Air Forces used the site for shuttle bombing 
missions. The United States supplied the fuel depot with high—octane 
aviation gasoline, which made Poltava Air Base an important re-fueling 
station for the Allied forces. The Soviets, partners in the project, maintained a 
fighter regiment at the base, along with several support aircraft. 


The Poltava base seemed a perfect refueling location for the planes whose 
mission it was to depart from England and drop bombs over a designated 
European location. After refueling at Poltava, the secret plan called for the 
fleet to fly to Italy, and from there, back to England. Accordingly, a fleet of 
seventy-four fighter planes and B-17s bound for Poltava left England. 


The plan for this mission included having belly tanks (auxiliary fuel tanks for 
the fighter planes), which were carried externally by aircraft, waiting when the 
fleet arrived at the Poltava air base. The belly tanks, however, did not arrive 
at Poltava on the expected date, so | was sent out to locate them. 


| found the tanks in Cairo, Egypt. As soon as the belly tanks were loaded on 
C-46 transport planes, our fleet departed Cairo. We flew north over the Black 
Sea and on up to Poltava in the Ukraine, which is southwest of Kharkiv. 


We made one stop somewhere in Russia, where we were served food. The 
food was reasonably good, but there were no screens on the windows of the 
building where we ate. The flies were terrible. 


When the seventy-four planes landed at Poltava's field, they were out of fuel 
and ammunition, as expected. 


Unfortunately, there was a breach in security. The Germans got wind of the 
operation and followed the American bombers. It proved to be nice picking 
for the Germans. Seventy-two of the USAAF aircraft were destroyed. The 
supply tent was shattered. Fragments of shrapnel punctured the canvas, 
making it look like a sieve. 
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The Germans also dropped fifteen thousand anti-personnel bombs on the air 
field. Following the attack, Russian women linked arms and walked the 
fields, picking up the bombs and disposing of them. 


Russian women also served as guards. They stood on duty fifteen hours daily 
and were off nine hours. Many of the women carried stones with them. 

When the women became sleepy, their hands relaxed, the stones dropped on 
their feet and the pain woke them. 


In the Ukraine | saw the most beautiful wheat field | have ever seen. The 
entire field was a dark blue-green and was as thick as could be. There were 
no people present and there was no machinery in sight. | assumed the 
farmers used hand labor to plant and reap the crops. The only people living 
in the village were women, children, and old men. 


Russia was supposed to be an ally, but their military personnel were really 
nasty about passports, visas, etc. According to my passport, | was living 
somewhere in Virginia and presumably, the fellow accompanying me lived in 
Ellendale, North Dakota. My companion was a sergeant, but they didn't 
catch that, so we got in and out of Poltava fairly easily. 


Prices were high in Russia. The standard charge for a glass of tea or 
chocolate was $40.00 in American money. The Russians with whom we had 
contact had lots of money. They tried hard to buy our boots and our watches. 
| could have sold my boots and my Rolex watch for $4,000, but that would 
have meant returning to Italy barefoot and without any means of telling time. 


The Russians arbitrarily changed the currency exchange rate so perhaps | 
couldn't have cashed invasion currency. 


Tehran was our first stop on the way back to Italy. There was a decided 
contrast in climate. The temperature in Tehran was around 100 degrees. We 
were cautioned never to drink anything except water bottled by the British. 
After | saw Tehran's water system, | was convinced it was a good idea to 
drink only the bottled water. 


Tehran's water system was a four-foot wide trench or ditch. There was a 
trench on the north side of Tehran and one on the south side. Each morning 
the water department ran water into the north canal. Kids bathed in the 
canal, camels stood in it and everyone drew their drinking water from it. By 
the time the water reached the south end of town, it was probably pretty thick. 
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In the afternoon they turned off the water on the north side and ran the water 
into the trench on the south side of town. It took only a few hours for the 
ditches to dry up and then they stunk to high heaven. 


We returned to Italy via Cairo, Egypt. The Poltava run was an eventful trip. 
In October, we began moving the 52"? Fighter Group from Corsica to Italy. | 
was sent to Corsica ahead of time to make preliminary preparations for the 
527 withdrawal. | flew an A-20, a light bomber, from headquarters in Italy to 
Corsica. Flying an A-20 was a totally new experience for me so I hastily 
scanned the instruction book. 


When | arrived at the flight section, there was a second lieutenant, a chemical 
officer, waiting for me. He had been ordered to accompany me. Shortly 
after we were introduced, he said to me, "I suppose, Captain, you've had a lot 
of time in this machine." “To be honest,” | replied, “I have never flown an A-20 
before." 


The chemical officer turned somewhat white, | thought, but he was game to 
go. We got in the A-20, another war-weary plane that had been dumped on 
us and cranked it up. We took off and headed for Corsica, neither of us 
knowing what to expect. 


As time permitted, | scanned the manual on the A-20 while we flew, but 
somehow | missed several items that could have led to disaster, such as the 
distance from headquarters to Corsica. It seemed to me we were making 
good time, but | wasn't seeing any Corsican mountains. | knew that if we 
missed Corsica, our gas supply couldn't get us to Spain. 


Finally the island showed up. We were flying at three or not more than four 
thousand feet. The mountains loomed higher and higher. | checked the map 
and it showed the mountains to be only three thousand feet high. Something 
didn't look right, so | checked the map again. This time with more careful 
reading, | found that a mountain we were to clear was three thousand meters 
not three thousand feet high, so | quickly pulled up to get over it. We slid 
down the side of the mountain to land at Ghisonaccia, one of the seventeen 
USAAF bases on Corsica during World War Il. For some reason, | remember 
that name so well. 


Below, | could see an open fighter strip, adequate for the A-20 with no 


problem. The A-20 made you feel like you were really flying. | loved it. | got 
the A-20 in and down nicely, and then started the roll. We landed just after 
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sundown on the east side of the mountain, so it was pretty dark. As | started 
to roll, | found that we were in the middle of a herd of huge white Italian cows. 
| learned later that they were “Chianina,” pronounced kee-a-nee-na, one of 
the oldest breeds of cattle in the world. The breed is both the tallest and the 
heaviest of all breeds; some of the cattle are as big as small elephants. The 
name comes from the Latin term "umbria vastos et albas" which means "huge 
and white." 


By kicking rudder and switching power on the motor, | managed to miss all 
the cows and somehow maneuvered the plane through the entire herd 
unscathed. The mess Sargent there was unhappy that | didn't get at least one 
cow. Fresh beef would have been welcome. 


The next morning the right motor didn't want to start. It took some doing to get 
it going. Since our mission to Corsica was finished, it was time to fly back to 
Italy. As we began to move the troops from Corsica to Italy, | made several 
more trips to Corsica with the B-17. 


On one trip in a B-17, when we were to pick up personnel of the 52"? Fighter 
Squadron and move them to Italy, | also landed at the Ghiasonoccia fighter 
strip. As | rolled down the pierced plank runway at 40 mph, | applied the 
brake, but there was no response. 


Since the runway was a fighter strip, it was short. There were rocks at the 
end of it and also an anti-aircraft gun placement. When | realized the B-17 
had no brakes, | wasn't overly concerned because that particular B-17 model 
was equipped with an air tank and two CO2 bottles which were activated by 
pulling a handle, which, in turn, provided two energy applications of brakes. 
What a great feature! But there was a problem. The CO2 bottles were empty. 
Somebody probably wanted some fizz in his drink and helped himself. At that 
moment, | was concerned. 


We were headed for a nasty wreck. When the gun crew saw that they were in 
the way, they began to pop out of the gun placement like popcorn. At that 
moment, adrenaline and reflexes kicked in. | had Sgt. Sharp, my co-pilot, free 
the tail wheel. With only a few feet of runway left, | slammed the right engine 
throttle to the firewall. The plane swung around in a ground loop and the right 
wing went over the anti-aircraft guns, but there was no damage. As | taxied 
down the runway, my mouth was so dry that | couldn't spit for a good five 
minutes. 
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My next dry mouth moment with the B-17, came at a pierced plank 
emergency strip, when the Colonel could not start his P-51. 


In the process of trying to start it, he ran the battery down so we were flying a 
battery and a mechanic out to help him. Uneventful flight out but we landed 
over some trees, they seemed to be pretty tall. They must be close to a 
hundred feet tall. No concern of mine until we got the Colonel airborne. As | 
pulled on the runway and looked at these trees on the end, | became 
concerned. The strip looked very short. | swung around to get the last foot of 
runway behind me, held the brake until we had full power and the B-17 was 
practically dancing. Pierced planking is spongy which makes it more difficult 
to taxi on takeoff. | released the brakes and we started to roll slowly, too 
slowly | thought and we approached the point of no return (either fly or abort). 
In the next three seconds we staggered over the tall trees at a barely flying 
speed. We did knock some leaves off the top, nothing serious. 


My flying glove had rubbed and irritated an ingrown hair on my right index 
finger. A few days later, when | was scheduled to fly, | woke up in the morning 
to find red streaks running up and down my arm. | had pain under my arm, 
So | checked into the base hospital. 


The medics examined me, and debated whether to give me sulpha or 
penicillin. Both were relatively new antibiotics at the time and were in short 


supply. 


There was no shortage of captains in the USAAF at that time, so the medics 
may not have thought | was worth saving. Anyway, they finally decided to 
experiment and give me both sulpha and penicillin and my infection healed 
fairly quickly. | spent eight days in the hospital while the infection was being 
treated. It was many years before | could bend that finger properly. 


B-24s, sometimes called "intruders," would sporadically fly over the German 
lines at night, drop a few bombs and flares, and generally harass the German 
troops. While | was lying in the hospital one dark stormy night in October with 
my infected finger, we heard a B-24 flying over us. It started to wind up, as 
though it were in a spin which it was. A navigator was in the bed next to 
mine. | turned and said to him, "If he doesn't pull up pretty suddenly, he's not 
going to make it." "No, | don't think he will make it,” replied the navigator. 


That said, he got out of his bed and crawled under it. | started to get out of 
my bed but there was no heat in the ward and the floor was cold. | remember 
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thinking, "If the bomber hits this hospital, it doesn't really matter whether I’m 
under my bed or in it." 


| lay in my bed waiting for him to hit us. A few seconds later, the B-24 and 
the six thousand pounds of RDX (highly explosive) bombs the plane was 
carrying, crashed three or four hundred feet from the hospital. 


Shrapnel flew through the windows and bits and pieces of the ceiling fell on 
us. The stone walls of the hospital, a converted schoolhouse, rocked, but 
somehow held together. It was a terrific explosion and it was a wonder that 
nobody in the ward was hurt. The blast sheared an olive orchard about six 
inches above the ground as though someone had taken a swipe at the 
orchard with a giant scythe. No trace of the crew was ever found. 


Shortly after that event, | was released from the hospital and returned to 
headquarters. We settled into a routine which lasted until January 1945, 
when General Strother paid off a debt which required getting rid of an excess 
captain. | had been sitting in the Major's slot since my arrival at 
headquarters. However, the focus had been on air activity, so no promotions 
were made. The General was faced with a situation. He had to get rid of a 
Captain in order to make room for an old friend who had been his First 
Sergeant. 


With the General's problem resolved, | went back to the Second Fighter 
Squadron to serve as an intelligence officer. | remained there until the war 
Was over. 


Living conditions with the fighter squadron weren't as pleasant as they had 
been at headquarters. We lived in tents and the weather was cold. 


The up side was that | received orders to take a crew up to Rimini, a seaside 
resort on the coast of the Adriatic Sea. We set up an advanced camp and 
located a site which included land and buildings. When the squadron moved 
up there in March, 1945, the headquarters were set up, ready for occupation. 
| thoroughly enjoyed working with the crew on that project. 


In April the war began to wind down rapidly. On May 8^ all hostilities in the 
European theatre of war ceased. It was a day of great celebration! We heard 
more shooting that day than we had heard at any time during the war. My 
sergeant got drunk, took my jeep, and rolled it. Why he wasn’t killed, | don't 
know. He said he wasn't hurt but he wouldn't have let on if he had been. 
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From that time we busied ourselves with housekeeping duties as we waited 
for orders to leave Italy. In the early part of June we assembled at a port and 
boarded a tired looking Italian liner. The trip home was short and uneventful. 


No one worried about submarines lurking beneath the ocean's surface. The 
weather was nice. | well remember coming to the New York harbor where the 
Statue of Liberty greeted us on June 19, 1945. It was a beautiful sight! 


We disembarked there, and life seemed good. A huge crowd cheered. | 
didn't know anyone there, but it didn't make any difference. Everyone was 
happy. We all got on a truck and went up to Camp Kilmer, named after the 
poet-soldier Joyce Kilmer, who wrote the ever-popular poem, "Trees," and 
who was killed during World War l. There we were given our re-assignments 
and granted leaves of absence. 


That happy day was ruined for me when | discovered that some SOB had 
stolen my mussette bag. My camera and some undeveloped film were the 
only valuable things | had in it. | really regretted losing the film. 


At Camp Kilmer | learned that | was to report for reassignment in Santa Ana, 
California, on July 28, 1945. That meant that | could spend some time at 
home on my way to California. | travelled by train to Aberdeen, South Dakota 
and following my time at home, from Aberdeen to Santa Ana, California. 


| waited in Santa Ana for the replacement department, a “repple depple," as 
they called it in those days, to reassign me. | had no car at that time so | had 
to depend on public transportation. 


While | was there, | contacted Sally Rauch, the widow of one of my 
classmates who lost his life in Alaska early in 1942. We met several times. 
On V-J Day we joined the crowds celebrating the allied victory in downtown 
Los Angeles. It was amazing to see the people cheering and expressing their 
joy and relief that the war was over. 


| was in Santa Ana awaiting orders the day before the H-bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima. The orders sending me to a troop carrier in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, were cut. Had the H-bomb not been dropped on Hiroshima and the 
war continued, | believe that order would have been a death sentence for me, 
because the military leaders were planning an invasion of Japan. The 
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USAAF was in the process of transporting cargo planes and other types of 
aircraft in unarmed troop transports into that region. 


The Japanese, we were told, still had well over twelve hundred airplanes and 
many kamikaze pilots to combat an allied invasion, so we would have had a 
very slim chance of coming out of such an invasion victorious. Seventy years 
later, following an in-depth study of Japanese invasion strategies, information 
was released indicating that the Japanese Air Force at the end of World War 
Il possessed, not 1,200, but 25,000 aircraft and kamikaze pilots. 22 air bases 
in Korea were discovered. 


When | hear people saying that our military was wrong to drop H-bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, | think, “How grateful | am that dropping that bomb 
probably saved not only my life, but also the lives of thousands of others." 


As | continued to wait in Santa Ana for re-assignment, it became obvious that 
there was a great surplus of pilots and captains. | couldn't get a permanent 
regular army commission at that time, so | decided to go home and wait a 
year to see how the military would proceed. 


In late September, 1945, | boarded a train and travelled east to Fargo, North 
Dakota, then south to Aberdeen, South Dakota, where my dad and Leo Billey 
met me at the train station and drove me home. It seemed to be the end of 
my military career. 


The next day | was pitching bundles into a threshing machine. We finished 
threshing on my 28^ birthday, October 17, 1945. That evening | celebrated 
my birthday in the club rooms on the third floor of the Opera House in 
Ellendale, North Dakota. | really didn't expect to be celebrating my ninetieth 
birthday on the ground floor of the Opera House 62 years later, but that's 
what happened. 


| stayed in the ready reserve for 24 years, achieved the rank of Major, and 
retired in 1964. During those years | sweat out a few, such as the Cuban 
crisis, Viet Nam, and the Korean War, since | still had my fighter pilot 
designation. Officially, retirement in 1964 ended my military career. 


| continue to live on the farm where | was born, where | lived through the 


Great Depression, where | bought additional land for $15.00 per acre in 1944 
and together with Clara, where we reared our family following World War Il. 
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Addendum 


After | pitched the last bundle into the separator and the crew tooled off down 
the road, never thought l'd have 69 years of events ahead. 


69 years of farming and ranching 

49 years of marriage and three sons 

50 years in real estate 

69 years in VFW and American Legion 

32 years a Mason 

24 years a Ready Reserve USAF 

23 years on OPERA Board 

16 years as Ellendale Postmaster 

15 years on Dickey Water Board (over 600 miles of Underground pipe to 600 
rural patrons) 

8 years Director of the ND State Aeronautics Commission 

8 years Director of the International Northwest Aviation Council. 

6 years on Farmers Union Oil Board 

Many years on the Elden Twp and | remember many 16 hour Days. 


Drought, wind, fire, flood, frost, name it, it has been here. Changes in rural 
America that | have experienced seem incredible now. From horse and steam 


to 25 HP and $600 steel wheel tractors to 600 HP, $500,000+ on rubber tracks. 


Electricity in the 50's and running water from an aquifer, 40 miles away in the 
90's. Now, finally, flip back to WWII on a cold, rainy night in Italy when the 
weather makes the next day a stand down for the pilots. If you had been at a 
makeshift bar in the squadron room of the 52"? Fighter Group or any other 
squadron bar of the XV Air Force, you could have joined them in the last drink 
of this somewhat irreverent and macabre toast: 


"Stand by your glasses steady, the world is a world of lies, 
Here's to those dead already and hurrah for the next man that dies." 
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P-39 Bell Cobra 


6 machine guns & either a 37 mm or 20 mm canon 
Speed was a maximum 375 miles per hour and maximum range of 650 miles 


| was credited with 200 intercept and sub-patrol missions 


The P-39 was a radically new design, begun in the late 1930's. It was one of the first 
"modern" Air Corps fighters — the only one built around a cannon and not an engine. Bell's 
usually streamlined design place the engine behind the pilot, inside the fuselage, so as to 
allow frontal installation of the big “bomber-killing” cannon. The drive shaft to the propeller 
ran between the legs of the pilot. Tricycle landing gear and car-like doors and windows in 
the cockpit were also innovative. Because it was light in weight the P-39 was very fast at 
some altitudes. 


The plane in the Army Air Corps, had a bad reputation for "tumbling", short range, poor 
performance at altitude, and armament problems. The same aircraft, however, was 
acclaimed by many high-scoring Soviet aces. The difference was primarily in its 
application. At low altitudes of the Eastern Front, it performed well even against vaunted 
Luftwaffe Bf-109's and FW-109's. However, US pilots needed to use it above 15,000 feet, 
an altitude at which it was less effective. 


The great virtue of the P-39 was that it was available when war broke out. The Air Force 


was desperate for aircraft, and the P-39 did well in the close support role at Guadalcanal 
and a host of other battles. US P-39s were used extensively in North Africa and Italy. On 
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the Eastern Front, the USSR found the P-39 to be superb at low altitudes, where its tank- 
killing capability was used to great effect against German armor. 


susr ACE 


Twenty six men in a WW I, 40 and 8 boxcar for seven days, 
Casablanca to Tunis, 1500 miles of rightaway for a toilet. 
Cold C-rations, no heat, no light, no room for everyone to lie down at the 
same time. | am standing on the far left wearing the leather flight jacket and 
helmet. 
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We found Italian mud to be wet, cold, sticky, slippery, abundant and 
bottomless. 


| am the one standing in the center of the picture on the hood of the truck 
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Italy — 1944 B.C. 
(Before Clara) 
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Clara May (Develing) Wheelihan 
8-3-1922 to 10-24-1999 
A very brave and beautiful woman 
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July 1942 
March 1943 


January 1944 


August 1944 


July 1945 


BY RAIL, SHIP AND AIR 


Charleston to Recife to Ascension Islands by ship 
Ascension to Recife to Miami by air 

Greensboro to Morocco by ship 

Morocco to Tunis by rail 

Tunis to Italy by air 

Italy to Cairo by air 

Cairo to Paltova, Russia by air 

Paltova to Tehran by air 

Tehran to Cairo to Italy by air 


Italy to New York by ship 
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' Brooks Field, 


SPECIAL ORDERS: 


September 26, 1941 


ET 29: | EXTRACT 


1. By direction of the President under authority contained in 
Public Resolution Yo. 18, 76th Congress, approved April 3, 1939, and in accordance 
with first indorsement, War Départment, T.A,G.0., (AG 210.313 Air-Res. (9-16-11) 
RO), September 22, 191, to Commanding Officer, Air Corps Advanced Flying School, 


Texas, each of the following named Aviation Cadets,. now at this - 


station, upon acceptance of his appointment as Second Lieutenant, Air Corps 
Reserve is, with his consent ordered to extended active duty at station indicated - 
effective September 27, 1941, and will proceed without delay to that station, 
reporting upon arrival to ihe commanding officer of the organization specified 


for duty: 
NAME ` A. 5. NO. 


HOME ADDRESS 


52ND PURSUIT GROUP (I), SELFRIDGE FIELD, HT, CLEMENS, HICHIGAN - FIVE DAYS 


PROCTOR, EDWIN ALLEN. (0-426993) - 
RAUCH, RUSSELL HUGO (0-426971) 
RICHMAN,. SIDNEY MONAS . (0-427833) 
RODERICK, RICHARD CLEMENT `. (0-426981). 
BYNZRSON, GLEN: MURRAY (0-1:26985) 
SaXHAUG, KENNETH WICK (0-426997) 
SCOTT, EDWARD MONROE (0-427001) 


SHAFFER, JOSEPH DaVID RUBS (0-427002) 


STEERS, MORRIS ROBERT (o-427026) 
STEMEN, FOREST WESLEY (0-427028) 
STONE, DONALD JOHN (0-427033) 
STRATFORD, MALCOLM GRAHAM (0-427034) 


WALKER, JOHN HENRY - (0-427266) 


WÀYNICK, RAY RANDOLPH (0-427064) 
WEIL, PHILIP HAROLD (0-427067) 
-WHEELIHAN, JOHN PAPRICK - (Uaknown) - 
WHITFIELD, WILFRED LOUIS  . (0-427073) ~ 
WILCZEWSĘI;-ZDWARD JEROME (0-427077) © 
YOUNG; ALLEN VIRGIL (0-427093) 
YOUNGER, ROBERT. WILLIAN -. (Unknown) 


Owenton, Kentucky . 


' 2333 E. Riverside Dr., Indianapolis, Inà. 


245 Elmwood Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 

460 S. Drexel ave., Bexley, Ohio 

3826 N. Capitol, Indianapolis; Ind. 
4053 Daketa ave., Wahpeton, E. Dak, 

Rte. 2, 5, Mallison Ave.,31 Cajon, Calif. 
142 Bonito Àve., Long Beach, Calif, 

PO Box 76, Pontiac; Michigan 

615 Clarendon Rd,, Quincy, Mich. . 

646 Belle St., Spencer, W. Ya.. 

1920 Longwood Àve., Los Angeles, Calif. 
12 Kenberton Dr., Pleasant Bidge, Mich. 
Paoli, Indiana * 

2902 N. lh5th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ellendale, North Dakota 

Glover, No. Dakota 

$434 Colfax Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Hout +1, Union, Kentucky . 

318 S. Parich Pl., Burbank, - Catifs- 


Each officer will rank from September 27, 1941. 
‘Unless sooner relieved, each officer will be relieved so as to permit 
him to arrive at his home om September 26, 1942, on which. date he will revert. 


to inactive status. 


The travel directed ás necessary in the military service. 


D 1499 - 


P1-06 à OW10-2 and 3, and QM 1601 -P61-07 A 0525-2 and 3. 
` IË travel is performed by privately woned automobile, detached service - 
for the number of days indicated is authorized. 


By order of Lieutenant Colonel SHITH: 


T Jas. A. Sanders, 
JAS. à. SANDERS, 


Captain, dir” Corps, 5 


Assistant Adjutani 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
1100 SPAATZ STREET 
WRIGHT PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE, OHIO 45433-7102 


13 April 2009 


NMUSAF/CL 
1100 Spaatz Street 
Wright-Patterson AFB OH 45433-7102 


Major John P. Wheelihan, USAFR (Retired) 
9447 88? Avenue Southeast 
Ellendale ND 58436-9707 


Dear Major Wheelihan 


With genuine appreciation, I accept on behalf of the United States Air Force your helmet and tube, 
as cataloged on the attached list. The items have been added to the collection of the National Museum 
of the United States Air Force and permanently recorded as a donation in your name under Accession 
Number 2009-038. 


For the moment, your items have been placed in our study collection, since less than 20 percent 
of our items are on public display. The remaining 80 percent are carefully preserved in storage 
where they serve as a repository available for researchers and historians and for future exhibits, as 
well as; a-source with which to support our external loan program. With this external loan procedure, 
we provide items to other USAF base museums and to educational nonprofit civilian museums. 


Providing exhibits of historic items for today’s visitors is only.part of our responsibility. Equally 
important are the acquisition and preservation of-items for tomorrow. . We look forward 20, 50 and 
even 100 years into the future, and there the true importance of our study collection becomes evident. 
This extensive resource provides flexibility for our own exhibits and for artifacts loaned by affording 
a wider choice of items to better portray USAF history. 


Whether your gift is displayed immediately or at some future date, you have contributed 
significantly to the preservation of our history, our Air Force heritage and tradition, and the memory 
of those who led the way. 


Thank you very much for your generosity and patronage. 


vot KI j$ a » 
. Maj Gen, USAF (Ret) 
Director 
Gift List :: 
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At the dawn of the jet age, a small group of test _ 
pilots, engineers, technicians and maintenance troops se- 
cretly evaluated the Bell XP-59A, America's first military 
jet, at the Materiel Command Flight Test Base. 

This windswept, dusty camp on the northern edge of 
what is now Rogers Dry Lake in southern California even- 
tually would become the secretive North Base section of 
Edwards Air Force Base, home of the U.S. Air Force Flight 
Test Center. 


The Army Air Corps and Bell Aireraft went to great - 


lengths to keep their first jet-engined aircraft secret. When 
it was towed from the hangar to a run-up area, a fake pro- 
peller was attached to the XP-59A’s nose, just in case some- 
body saw it. Still, pilots flying over the barren wastes of the 
Mojave Desert started reporting a strange.no-propeller air- 
plane that trailed smoke and screamed like a banshee. 
The late Royal Frey, a former director of the Air Force 


Museum, was one of the young lieutenants flying P-38s from ^ : 


Muroc Airfield (later Edwards AFB) at that time. Years later, 
he maintained that he had spotted the XP-59A, but, like 
many others, couldn’t make sense of what be was inanis — 
a sleek airplane with no propeller. 

During a-daylight XP-59A mission in the fall of 1943, 
Bell chief test pilot Jack Woolams noticed a P-38 from the 
nearby training unit flying in the same general area and 
suspected the new jet might be spotted at any moment. 
Woolams, who had flown the initial un-powered flights of 
the Bell X-1 rocket plane destined to eventually break the 
“sound barrier," was known as the consummate prankster. 
He probably couldn't care less about the XP-59's cover be- 
ing blown, but, instead, saw the opportunity for having a 
little fun at the expense of an unwary fighter pilot. 

Woolams removed his flight helmet, then slipped a furry 
mask over his head and donned a round-topped, short- 
brimmed hat before easing ; the XP-59A into a line-abreast 
position beside the P-38.  -- 

` The Lightning's pilot—tet’s call him S.H. Piloto, since 
nobody can seem to recall his real name—glanced at this 
unexpected wingman—and almost lost control of the pow- 
erful twin-boomed fighter. A quick: «check. of the P-38's oxy- 
gen system confirmed he was not ‘suffering from oxygen- 
starvation or hypoxia, but Piloto.still couldn’t believe his 
eagle-sharp fighter-pilot eyeballs. 
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There, not 20 feet off the P-38’s wingtip, was a sleek 
straight-winged airplane with no propeller, flown by 
a...2...damned gorilla wearing a derby hat! And the ape was 
waving a cigar! Staring open-mouthed, Piloto watched the 
gorilla casually tip his derby in a mock salute. Then the rio- 
prop aircraft dipped a wing, dove towards the ground...and 
was gone. 

The shaken Piloto was still stammering as he recounted 
his eye-popping story at the bar that night, swearing he was 
no-kiddin’ sober and not suffering from hypoxia during his 
bizarre encounter. “I’m telling you! This weird fighter, with 
no propeller, pulled sn beside me—and the pilot was a go- 


rilla wavin' a cigar and wearin’ a derby! He tipped his hat, 


then just up and left! 

No way would I try to catch him—even if Pd wanted 
to! Pm not s———— you!” Nobody believed poor Piloto. 
Thereafter, no Muroc P-38 pilot dared report a propless 
fighter screaming over the desert, preserving the XP-59A's 
secret until its public debut in January 1944. Several saw 
the XP-59A, but none wanted to admit spotting the same 
airplane that Piloto had reported. 

` Dr. Jim Young, Edwards AFB's knowledgeable histo- 
rian, said Jack Woolams had previously picked up a dozen 
or so derby hats and fake mustaches during a trip to Holly- 
wood. The props were distributed among the base's Bell 
Aircraft personnel, which immediately were dubbed the 
fraternal order of “Bell Bowlers”—or as they — 
called themselves, the “Bell Buggers.” 

Dr. Young said Woolams pulled the same cigar-wav- 
ing-gorilla stunt on several other P-38 trainees, providing a 
rather disturbing introduction to jet-powered flight. “Re- 
portedly, the base psychiatrists succeeded in convincing 
many of these guys that their eyes bad deceived them. After 
all, so the argument went, *Everyone knows an airplane 
can't fly without a propeller!’ Nevertheless, tales of bent 
throttle handles filtered back to the Bell side of the base, 
and there were some vows of total abstinence taken at the 
Muroc training base during the fall of 1943," Young said. 
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